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HE FAIRLY LARGE MARGIN OF VOTES BY UNLESS THE NEW PRICE CONTROL BILL 
hich the House approved the British loan was a almost completely rewritten in the House, 
ying as it was surprising. Before the debate bound to use his veto power once again. The 
dministration, not without reason, feared a defeat that sible measure passed by the Senate ignores 


ould reduce its whole international economic program 
9 ashes. But this seems to have been one of those rare 
ccasions when arguments really swayed votes. Rein- 
forcing the pleas of the President and former Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull, leaders of both parties spoke elo- 
quently in favor of the loan. Members seem to have been 
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demand for effective ceilings and represents ; 
render to sectional interests. Exemptions 
have been swapped against exemptions fo 


for grains against tobacco. The result, as Repu 


resentative Jesse P. Wolcott has pointed out, is t 


from control practically everything industry buys 
sod impressed by Speaker Rayburn and pact renewing ceilings on practically everything it sells. Suct 
eader John W. McCormack, and by Representative ceilings obviously could not be maintained for long. 
ball Uncontrolled food prices would mean a sharp increase 
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Wolco tt, Wadsworth, and Eaton who sented the 
on the Republican benches. Among the many leaders of in the cost of living—the “free markets’’ we have ex- 
opinion throughout the country who urged Congress to _— perienced in the last two weeks clearly indicate what tl 

ecial credit is due to Rabbi trend would be—and make 


act favorably on the loan espe higher wages absolutel; 
Stephen S. Wise, who with great courage opposed th 

ging, tearing campaign for its defea it conducted by 
id of making an effort to halt the 


aieies Zionist groups seeking to “‘punish Britain.” instead 
the Senate has equipped it with jet propulsi 


essary; higher labor and material costs would 


industrial prices 
inflati 


ward revisions in nearly all 


Rabbi Wise, like many other good liberals who have 

been distressed by British actions in Palestine, realized 

that this kind of punishment would damage America just WHETHER THE EG YPT IAN GOVERN 

as much, if not more, than it be Britain he R , aa 
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FOR THE BRITISH THE LOAN WILL PERMIT 
only slightly lessened austerity in the immediate future. 
But it will offer them a breathing spell during which 
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they § r 
to measures incompatible with American interests. The one thing to imprison 
money, it is certain, will be spent to strengthen Britain's political leaders: that ha 
économic position, thus increasing the security behind But to extend th 1 
the loan, and will not be dissipated to finance imports almost every 


can rebuild their forcign trade without resorting 





of consumer luxury goods. One investment it will make 
possible is the acquisition of coal-mining machinery 
urgently needed to raise the productivity of British 
mines. Britain used to be a major exporter of coal to 
Europe but shortage of labor, and other difficulties crisis of 
which it is hoped will be overcome now that the is Cabinet 
dustry is nationalized, have reduced output to such a 
extent that it is inadequate for domes 
some of its borrowed dollars to pay f 
machinery, the British hx pe to rest 
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a level where they can again ship 


Witnhal 


ambition: 


Wh 


be a major contribution to the recovery 
is certainly an American, as well as a British, interest, 
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associations and newspapers will not increase his popy. 
larity. Whether or not they will strengthen his positiog 
depends in part on what attitude Britain's representative; 
take when the renewed treaty negotiations get unde. 
way. It would create an unhappy precedent if the ruth. 
less repressions of Sidky Pasha had the result of improy. 
ing Egypt's bargaining position. 
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MINNESOTA REPUBLICANS VOTING IN LAST 
week's Senatorial primary did more than put a period tp 
the archaic political career of Henrik Shipstead. 
shored up the Stassen wing of the party, which had bee 
sagging a bit since the defeat of its candidate in Ne. 
braska; they stiffened the spine of more than one waver. 
ing supporter of the British loan in Congress; and for 
the benefit of the world at large they repudiated the su; 
picion that the Middle West was fast slipping into the 
McCormick groove of nationalist isolation. Seldom is 
single broad issue as dominant in a Congressional cam- 
paign as was the case in Minnesota. Shipstead went to th: 
Senate in 1922 as a foe of the League of Nations, an: 
now after 24 years he could—and did—point to a + 
ord of opposition to the World Court, the United Na. 
tions charter, the Bretton Woods agreement, and eve 
UNRRA. Most recently he has devoted himself to th: 
fight against the loan to Britain, and during the cam- 
paign he went to the length of denouncing it in paid ad. 
vertisements in the papers of his state, especially in dis- 
tricts with a large Germanic population, His opponent, 
Governor Thye, is one of Harold Stassen’s ablest sup- 


porters, and he made no bones about the kind of foreign 
policy he would endorse if sent to the Senate. Thye’s uo- 


expectedly large majority by no means points to a Stass¢ 


victory in 1948; Stassen has done an educational job in 
his home state that still needs to be done in count!ess 


Republican sectors from the Alleghenies west to t 
Rockies, But if the Lundeen-Lindbergh-Shipstead 
try can make the grade, there is hope that even th 
braska of Hugh Butler will in time apply for admis 
to Wendell Willkie’s One World. 
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UNFORTUNATELY MONTANA'S DEMOCRATIC 


primary, which will have been held by the time th: 
sue reaches its readers, will offer no comparable 


dence of the trend of thought in that state. Senator 


Wheeler, even more violently isolationist that Shipste 


is a more complex character, with a more complex rec- 
ord. His fight for renomination, moreover, has been 
vastly complicated by demagogy, by a copper-dominated 
press monopoly directed against his opponent, and an i0- 


excusable intervention on his behalf by the President 
the United States. There was some hope that after th 
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might shed his blind bittern¢ 
perspective that marked his,years as a liberal politician 
But apparently he has been damaged beyond repair. His 

ign against Judge Erickson, whose supporters un- 


al *- . r she 
s§ and regain some of tne 


devi ices them- 


marked by the shoddy tect hnigq ues he 


happily resorted to some rather unsavory c 
selves, has been 


xed up as an Amc Firster, complete with charges 


his opponent was pine by Communists, New 
York Jews, and Wail Street—that famous trinity 


jreamed up by Father Coughlin. But the chief source of 
fusion in the Montana primary were the gratuitous 


endorsements of Wheeler by Senator La Follette and 


resident Truman. La Follette’s action is at least ex- 
able in view of his isolationist catalina and his re- 
? 


urd for Wheeler's pro-labor recor 


* 


d. The President's 
sition can be explained only by his curious concept that 
a private friend rates a public trust. When he first came 
uspices of the Pender- 
> the New Dealer 


him a be ot 


to the Senate, under the dubious a 
Truman was shunned by 
him in hand and gave 
And now he is 


gast machine, 
until Wheeler took 
n the Interstate Commerce Committee. 

ing the decent thing by “Burton’”—which is gallant 
but glling y to the millions of Americans who just don't 


know the President well enough to call him “Harry.” 


* 
ATKINSON 


and Sokolsky green 


1’/DA’S ATTACK ON BROOKS 
Pegler, O'Donnell, 


Seldom has an American liber 


just have made 
‘ _ ot } > . 
th envy if been suD- 

+t 


cted to so eloquent a barrage of guttertalk. The occa- 


was a series of three articles Atkinson wrote in the 
New York T7mes on his return from ten months in the 
Soviet Union. In The Nation of March 8, 1941, when the 
vainst the Axis 


} acies in their v afr ag 


rtunes of the demox 
ere at their lowest “ebb. Brooks Atkinson wrote an 
Essentially it 


aith in democracy as a living 


usticle entitled, ‘The Decision Is Simple.” 
a testament of a man’s f 
ation 1s the one 


‘The moral n that guar- 


force. He wrote: * 
ards the health 


and steaaliines the children, 


Cae a Oe LN FS ee, Ove ee 
tees the rreeaom or me pec | i€, sareg’ 
f the population, educates 


sters art, spreads knowledge, endeavors to promate 
i < ‘ 


honest dealings — individuals and groups, lives as 
a good neighbor with other nations, tries constantly to 
widen and deepen its understanding with faith in the 
lestiny of man.” To make it quite plain that he had no 
illusions about the adequacy of American democracy, he 
noted the economic and social bondage in which the 
te race is held, the violent discrimination that bars 

ws from full participation in the benefits of American 
citizenship, the economic serfdom under which millions 
of Americans spend mean and meager lives. On his re- 
turn from China where he spent many months as a war 
correspondent he wrote, in October, 1944, on the occa- 
sion of General Stilwell’s retirement: “Inside China it 
represents the wa ‘al triumph of a moribund and anti- 


e that is more concerned with main- 


den mocrati IC - regu 


, 


59 


taining its political supremacy than in driving the Japa 


nese out of China. America is now commutted at least 


passively to supporting a regime that has become in- 
creasingly unpo ypular and distrusted in China, that main- 


es and concentration c amps 


tains three secrct-police Serv iC 


for political prisoners, that stifles free speech, tied resists 
t s 


democratic forces.’ So far from being an “informer of 
Brooks Atkinson has consistently 


loyalty to democracy as a fighting 


the capitalist press” 
shown incorrigible 

creed. That, we suspect, is what got under Pravda’s skin. 
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SURVIVORS OF THE KIELCE POGROM WILL BE 
little relieved to learn, through Cardinal Hlond, that 
“The Ca 
murders of all kinds.’ 
do a job 0 


capab! le of Pesan a thoroughgoing, unequivocal, whole- 


holic Church always and everywhere condemns 


+ ¢ 
tC tO 


When the Church ts really ou 


ondemnation, as against communism, it is 


1 indeed would be the 


} ; ie 
hearted piece of work. Poor-spirite 


Prince of the Church who condemned communism with 


one breath and in the next exp lained that one shoul 


ognize, all the same, that this aioe was an under- 
standable political reaction of honest people to the evils 
of capitalism. Yet it was in precisely this vein that Car- 
dinal Hlond condemned the massacre of forty-one inno- 
He is filled ‘with sadness pile re- 


1 


gret™ that these people 


cent Jews Kielce. 


; 
were stoned, clubbed, and 


lowe the traced iS 


trample. d to death, but ‘to a great degree” the tragedy 
‘due to the Jews” themselves. Why? Because “they oc- 


cupy leading positions in Poland's government and en- 
deavor to seiiedlas a governmental structure which the 


majority of the people do not desire. The 
4 i a 
‘ 


while there are a handful of Jews in office, they are in 
significant in the pattern of change that so distresses the 
Church. The lines in Poland, tragically enough, are 
irawn between communism and Catholic feudalism; and 


} stoma nathing mare th. ; nal r } ‘ 
the lews. wanting nowing mofe than to shaxe We daduse 
/ é d 


of Poland from their feet, are caught between the 


} "Th > + ‘c +h, ~~ > 
totalitarian machines. The government uses their mas- 
é 
Sacre aS 2 SUCK fO DCAt aii US Opponents me Wnurcna, 

rt 


Or) 1 / log an £.] lagcorl } >» 2 tha 
General Anders, and M N ajczZvVK; the Chur 1 USCS Ui 
same nigntmare to unc lermine the government an 


4 ) , , 
the Conmmmansats, And the Jews, seeking only an exit 


‘7 


faa — acheaA } +} t Rol = 
find the way blocked by the British, wh 


‘rom | ell, 
a 


see why they cont stay where they are instead of con 


spiring to save the remnant of their lives. 

THE DEATH OF JUDGE JOHN BEARDSLEY HAS 
deprived American liberalism of one of its ablest ex- 
ponents and staunchest friends. It would not be far 
from the truth to say that John Beardsley, identified 
with the cause of civil liberties in Southern California 
for forty years, brought the concept of civil rights 
) that region. A list of the victories he won for civil 


At 
urts would be long indeed. Du 


4 


oe 


liberties mm the ring the 


first World War he carried to the United States Su- 





pr Cour 1 won, the case of 2 German-American 

prived of « tatus by hysterica! officials. In 
1 | Var f ! 0 » the high « rt t ise OI 
Ye ta MI | r fa 1S red flag ls vhich 
occupies a significant position tn the history of the 
Courts interpretation of the Fourteenth Amendment. 


For this was one of the first cases in which the Court be- 


gan to use the broad la > of the amendment as it 
was intended to be used—to defend the civil rights of 
United States zens. In preparing his argument and 
brief in this case, Beardsley closed his law office and de- 
voted a year to a study of the legal problems involved 
As in most of his celebrated court victories, his reward 


consisted largely in the satisfaction of having worked 


out a sound concept of law 


to the Superior (¢ 


and human rights. Appointed 
irt of Los Angeles County by Gov- 
ernor Olson, Judge Beardsley was re-elected for the 


second time only a few days before his death. 


lvan the Progressive 
will not be 


HE second part of “Ivan the Terrible’ 
shown, the third part will not be made; its director, 


Sergei Eisenstein, has had two films released for distribu- 
tion in the last seventeen years. A bourgeois critic, fe- 
, 


membering From each ace 
according to his needs, might feel that the Soviet Union 


ordineg to his abilities, to each 


has, for a sixth of this century, both overpaid and under- 
employed its best director. No Stakhanovite, he. But 
more searching critics—concentrated, in this country, in 
the vicinity of the Daily Worker—are likely to agree 
with the analysis of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party, which has stated in its weekly newspaper, 
Culture and Life, that Eisenstein’s film is anti-artistic, 
anti-historical, cold and passionless historism, and a fairy 
tale besides—all this because ‘‘contrary to historic truth, 
Ivan the Terrible has not been shown as a progressive 
statesman.”’ If Ivan the Terrible is the Russian idea of 
a progressive statesman, this explains a lot of things that 
have been puzzling us. 

Soviet movies, the Communist Party has decided, are 
so important as propaganda aids for the new Five-Year 
Plan that no more historical subjects, biographies, or 
comedies will be filmed—comedies, in particular, are 
“primitive and bad.” All films must be made about 
“simple Soviet people, who are the real creators of his- 
tory’’; the films’ themes will be, preferably, valor in war 
and loyalty to the Soviet Union; and a good many sub- 
jects are—shall we say suggested? The list begins with 
the Great Patriotic War and ends with Georgian fruit 
farms and ‘“‘mother heroines’’—women who have had ten 
or more children. Many a Russian movie-goer, before 
this terrible new Plan is over, will groan to himself: 
Better fifty years of Hollywood than a cycle of mother 
heroines! He will have to take what comfort he can in 
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as the Party says, “the cinema is , 





the realization that, 
sharp idevlogical party weapon.” Poor Eisenstein, im. 
paled for seventeen years upon it, must by now realizes 
that better than anyone. 

Brooks Atkinson made some comments on the fy 
and deadly automatism of present-day Soviet writing 
and the new Five-Year Plan for Soviet movies has , 
stupefying resemblance to that series of films, glorifying 
Free Enterprise and the American Way of Life, which 
was once planned by the National Association of Manu. 
facturers. American movie-goers will look gloomily at 
the possibility of getting a decent film from that freshly 
whetted party weapon, the Soviet cinema; and they know 
from the grim experience of the last few years that there 
is little more likelihood of getting a good one from that 
Hollywood. Th 


French, who have made a majority of what good mo 


profit-bearing financial institution, 
there have been in the last ten years, say that the quota 
system attached to the American loan will make it next 
to impossible for them to compete with American movie; 
in France itself. The discriminating consumer had better 
get accustomed to staying at home with a good book 
and the thing for a really talented director to do is to 
take up, say, tattooing: there are always a few sailors 
who will demand neither ideology nor profit from a 


true work of art. 


The Battle of Germany 


OLOTOV'’S statement on Germany to the Counc! 
M:: Foreign Ministers appeared at first glance to 
indicate a shift in the Russian position nearer to th 
of America and Britain, Disclaiming ideas of a peace 
revenge, he argued against further dismemberment 
the Reich, urged its political unification, and proclaimed 
the necessity of its industrial revival in the interests of 
European economy, All these ideas have been supported 
by Britain and, though with less urgency, by the United 
States. On the other hand they conflict totally with t 
policies of France which has always insisted that the 
dustrial Rhineland must be separated politically and 
economically from the rest of Germany lest it again 
serve as the arsenal of aggression. As Mr. del Vayo ex: 
plains in a cable from Paris on another page, the Molotov 
speech has stunned the French. The shock was not 
duced when a French compromise offer to accept a pro- 
visional plan for German economic unity, so long as the 
Saar was excluded, was blocked by the Soviet Forcign 
Minister. 

It is noteworthy, however, that French dismay has not 
been matched by American or British elation, It is evident 
that Byrnes and Bevin are going to look long and hard 
at Molotov’s gift-horse, suspecting it may be of the 
Trojan breed and intended to carry Russian influence to 
the western boundaries of Germany. Their suspicions 
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have no doubt been inflamed by Molotov’s insistence, in 
the course of an equally skeptical scrutiny of Byrness 
own equine ofiering—the 25-year treaty to maintain 
German disarmament, that reparations to the tune of 
i0 billion dollars must be paid to Russia before the 
occupation of Germany ends. He declared that this claim 
vas in accordance with the Potsdam agreement but, as a 
matter of fact, that document carefully avoided the 
assessment of reparations in monetary terms. Nor did 
t provide for their payment in “current production,’ as 
ell as by removals of plant and machinery, as Molotov 
- fre now asserts. On the contrary, the Potsdam declaration 
“y kno 
at there 
om ¢ 


expressly stated that the proceeds of exports from cur- 
rent production were to be used in the first place to pay 
of necessary imports. That must mean that current pro- 
duction would not be available to meet reparations until 
Germany had achieved a trade balance. But, at the mo- 
ment, America and Britain are together paying out 
hundreds of millions of dollars for the imports required 
to prevent wholesale starvation in Germany and a surplus 
of exports is a very distant goal. 

That is the reason, perhaps, why Messrs. Byrnes and 
Bevin have so far made little reference to the more 
distant ideals of German unity enunciated by Molotov 
and have concentrated on the problem of economic 

nity of the Reich now. In their view that includes free 
trade between the occupation zones and the pooling of 
exports to pay for imports. Unified economic administra- 
tion was specifically provided for at Potsdam but its con- 
summation has been prevented hitherto by French in- 
sistence on the prior settlement of the Rhineland ques- 
tion, and Russian objections to giving exports priority 
over reparations. Bevin has now declared that if this 
Potsdam provision remains neglected Britain will be 
compelled to organize its zone in a way that will prevent 
it from burdening British taxpayers. That would seem to 
portend an imitation of the Soviet policy of integrating 
the Russian zone with the Russian economy. Byrnes has 
offered, as a second-best alternative to unification to form 
an economic union between the American zone and 
those of any other occupying powers. 

Obviously there is no conflict between these proposals, 
as the British and American zones would certainly be 
more productive if operated as one economic unit. But 
we can be certain that Russia will oppose partial uni- 
fication, since it would insure continued Soviet exclu- 
sion from any voice in the administration of the Ruhr, 
and would limit reparations to what could be extracted 
from the Russian zone. And reparations, it is clear, are 
the immediate Soviet preoccupation as they have been 
ver since V-E day. That is not surprising in view of 
Russia’s terrific losses in the war. But it is important to 
note a change of emphasis regarding the mode of pay- 
ment. Earlier the U. S. S. R. had been the sternest ad- 


vocate among the Big Four of German deindustrializa- 


ol 


tion, That fitted in with the policy of taking reparalions 
in the form ef plants. Now Molotov combines a'greement 


with the British about the importance of German in- 


dustry to Europe's economy with a demand for a large 
slice of current German production, Evidently Moscow 
has decided that there is more to be gained by having 
the Germans work their own machinery than by trans 
porting it to Russia. This may be due partly to recogni- 
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tion that the removal policy involved a wastage of 


German skills, partly to shortage of labor in Russia. 
Hence Molotov's advocacy of Germany unity under con- 
ditions which diverted surplus production into Russian 
hands. But unless that surplus was genuine, that 


say, a surplus created after all imports had been ofiset, it 


is tO 


would mean that Russia was milking the German cow 
while America and Britain provided the hay. Clearly we 
would not find this an acceptable arrangement, partic- 
ularly as we are desperately afraid that Russia is seeking 
to add Germany to its collective farm. 

the German 


It appears then that the first discussions of 


probiem by the Big Four offer little hope of an early 
solution. Indeed, there can be no real solution while 
Russian and the Western powers are in fundamental con- 
flict. Before the Big Four can make peace with Germany 
they must make peace between themselves. Until they 
do that Germany will remain a battleground where 


Russia on the one side and America and Britain on the 
other compete for offensive and defensive positions and 
offer rival bids for the support of the German people. 
A better set-up for the revival of German nationalism 


can hardly be conceived. 


Sidney Hillman 


BY HENRY A. WALLACE 


T IS easy to overe mphasize the political side of Sidney 
Hillman. Political alertness and progressive political 
action were of his very being. And he leaves as the record 


} 


1 + nciee r +) ' S 
agencies of the peopic s 
< I 


of his political force three great 
will—the American Labor Party in New York, the 
C. I. O.-Political Action Committee, and the National 
Citizens Political Action Committee. No one dares deny 
to these agencies—working in cooperation with the Dem- 
ocratic Party organization—a tremendous share in the 
people's progress during the administrations of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. 

But of coequal stature with the Sidney Hillman of 
political action was labor states- 
hat the mem- 


: . 
le utmost signincance 


death came as much from 


manship. It is of 
i 


management as they came from labor. The union that 
: ; . ae 

he built in his youth and guided throughout his life has 

given to American labor a remarkable examp! - col 


; ‘ . 
ine interest 





ipation 
For Sidney Hillman made of #] 
ore than just an organization to 
idvance the rights of labor; he made it a 
the 


' 
10ie. 


which offered constructive leadership in advancin 


o 
4 
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interests of the industry and the economy as a w 

Whether in labor-management relations or in political 
action, the dominant fact about Sidney Hillman was his 
patient passion for the common good. He always thought 


in terms of what he could do today, no matter whether 
the thing he could accomplish today was big or small 
Doing this, he felt that he was always in a position to 

‘a 


do something bigger tomorrow. Extremists of the left 


frequently maligned him as much as those of the right. 
But he was unswerved by such character assassins as 
those who once called him a proponent of slave labor 
when he accepted the twenty-five-cent minimum wage. 
Acceptance of the principle of the minimum wage was 
the all-important fact; get the principle established and 
then keep up the fight for a higher minimum. And 
Sidney Hillman fought on with brilliant and dynamic 
leadership. In the end, the increase in the minimum has 
been the measure of a healthier and wealthier industry. 

In the same way, his genius for political action has 
given the people an ever-increasing participation in the 
political life of their nation. He built weil with patience. 
He walked softly. He travelled far. And our world is 
immeasurably richer for his having worked among us. 


What Sidney Hillman 
Stood For 


BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 


Wi the death of Sidney Hillman, the progres- 
sive labor and political forces of the country 
have lost their ablest leader. The full measure of that 
loss can be taken if one tries to think of a man to fill his 
place. It will be impossible to find such a man today or, 
we suspect, in the near future. For Hillman in recent 
years had become much more than the farseeing and 
creative union executive he had always been. The fierce 
conflicts that shook the country in the years before the 
war, together with the impact of the war itself, drove 
him into an active political role, first in support of 
Roosevelt's program, domestic and foreign, and then in 
building a labor political movement, capable of exercis- 
ing independent power both at the polls and in Congress. 
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> C. I. O.-Political Action Committee was Hillma 


creation, even though it had the strong backing of 

Murray and the other top leaders of the organization. Its 
4 < 

fiective intervention in the 1944 campaign was attested 


I 
to even more fervently by its enemies, in their attem 


to frighten the voters with the specter of red revolutio 
than by its very realistic leaders. The parallel organiza- 
tion of the National Citizens Political Action Committee 
was also Sidney Hillman’s work; for he understood from 
the start the necessity of effecting a working partnership 
between labor and independent progressives. 

Above all Hillman was a brilliant stategist. He knew, 
when P. A. C. was founded, that a national third party 
would make a present of the election to the Republicans; 
he knew that the only realistic course for a left political 
organization was to put progressives in office and try 
by every means to weaken the hold of the old guard over 
both old-party machines. He knew that independent labor 
action must limit and direct itself to what it could hope 
to accomplish; it could not leap from birth into politica 
maturity. The job of education conducted by P. A. C 
among its own political membership has been one of its 
most impressive accomplishments. 

But Sidney Hillman was no less alive to the necessity 
of allying American labor with the militant forces of 
labor everywhere. His role in creating the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions to replace the moribund and large!; 
discredited I. F. T. U. was again one of creation as we 
as leadership. And there, as in the organization o 
P. A. C., he showed unequalled skill in avoiding both 
Communist domination and the schismatic effects of anti- 
Communist fanaticism. If the new world labor organiza- 
tion has succeeded in reaching decisions where the 
agencies of the United Nations have largely failed, a 
very important share of the credit must go to Sidney 
Hillman. Almost alone among American labor leaders, 
he had a broad political philosophy, a keen and realistic 
political mind. 

The effect of his death will be realized only gradually; 
even by his closest associates it cannot be gauged imme- 
diately. But shock and sorrow will be followed by 4 
sense of loss that can only be heightened as labor and 
its progressive allies face the challenge thrown down 
by the reactionary forces whose strength is growing day 
by day in Congress and in the country. 





DEL VAYO IN RUSSIA 
» The Nation's European editor arrived in the Soviet 
Union this week to write an exclusive series for The 
Nation. He will present a first-hand report of happen- 
ings within the Soviet Union, the progress of recon- 
struction, an appraisal of the Kremlin's foreign policy, 
and the inside-Russia view of world affairs. 














Can Man Survive? 


BY G. BROCK CHISHOLM 


HE most important question to the human race 
should be “Is 


there going to be another war?” This question can 


now, and perhaps permanently, 


in various ways—for example, “Is it possible for 


- actions required to ensure that the normal cycle 


> KOCW, rd 
{ps ice, preparation for war, and war which has gone 

. ACY 7 . ist Te 
* 1roughout known history will no longer occur? 


ylicans : : 

“a [Is it possible for members of the human race ac- 

0 itl i a . . 

ail 06 to live in peace with each other as they have never 

ie Because of man’s vastly increased ability to kill, 
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if labor 
d hope 
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ther questions pale into insignificance; basically 
ng else matters. All other importances of man on 
depend on his ability to survive in reasonable 
rs. It is man’s very survival which is now threat- 
and so the question above can be put in another 

‘Can 
' 


s on the earth, 


man arrange to survive as the dominant 


and if so how?” 


pose the question in this way is not necessarily to 
as an original premise that, in final sense, it 


1 be a good thing for man to survive. It may well 


man’s disappearance from the earth, or at least 
ng pushed out of the dominant position, would be 
best interests of whatever is the goal (if there is a 

of the evolutionary process which has been going 
long time. Other animals have come and gone. 

be that man will also become extinct and some 

er organisms will be left freer to develop along the 
of their own particular destiny. As a result of the 
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; tremendous advances made by man in the efficiency 
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, hich he can kill off his kind it would seem to be 
Calis — . ‘ 
kely that few members of the human racé will be 
ifter 20, 50 or 100 years—or whenever the next 


jual! ; 
| war takes place. 
ur question, then, might be put in still another way: 


uld man tamely submit to extinction or should he 
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try to do something to prevent it’? If we examine this 
question from the point of view of man there is hardly 
room fer doubt of the answer. Survival would seem to 
be the first law of nature—not necessarily individual sur- 
vival but definitely the survival of the species. After the 
enormous investment the race has made in the cause of 
survival it would be ridiculous to give ourselves up now 
without taking all possible steps, no matter how drastic 
or revolutionary, which can increase even slightly our 
chances of survival as a species. The plain fact is that 
man, generally, wants to survive as a species. If we can 
premise then the answer to our question de- 
mands only a study of ways and means—the best method, 


agree on this 


the cost, and whether man is willing to pay that cost or 
not. 

To use a medical analogy, the human race is, socially, 
desperately and dangerously ill. The first necessity is a 


1 ] ? E 17 } a 
clear diagnosis of the type of illness, with an identifica- 


na 


‘ 1 
tion of the cause or Causes, and then the prescription ol 


ble knowledge of the human 


treatment. Using all availa 


} no 
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being and his functioning, it should be quite possible to 
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do this with some confidence in our ability to reach sound 


conclusions. The real difficulty will come—as in 
tion of diphtheria, tuberculosis, and many other 


—from the probable unwillingnes »f the 


: patient, th 
man race, to take the medicine or treatment because 
tastes bad, or smells awful, or is painful, or involves giv- 
ing up some of his p nt certainties, or because he stil 
has faith in one or other of the old medicines which have 
never been effective. Any change drastic enough exten- 
sively to modify perhaps the most consistent behavior 
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pattern of the whole human race throughout thousands 
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of years, is going to be very indeed. Extensive 
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other is not, and respects the highest law of his being.” 

In Emerson's day there was little social obligation to 
choose the hard way of following truth. Repose was not 
synonymous with racial suicide as it is now. The com- 
placent attitude which found its expression in the saying 
“God's in His heaven, all's right with the world’’ did 
not promise complete disaster as it does now. The lives 
of large numbers of the race were not dependent on the 
goodwill of other peoples all over the world as they are 
now of shortly will be. Even extensive hate and intoler- 
ance could rarely gain more than relatively local ex- 
pression until quite recently. The choice between “‘truth” 
or ‘repose’ is no longer a matter of only individual 
concern. The people who chose “repose’” made two 
world wars possible and, if they continue to choose it and 
impose that choice on their children, will be responsible 
for the final catyclasm. 

Emerson apparently believed that every mind had in- 
deed a free choice between truth on the one hand and 
repose, or orthodoxy, or authoritarian certainty, on the 
other. That belief was, at least to a considerable degree, 
mistaken. It is clear that throughout life “conscience” 
plays a very important part in any such choice, and that 
“conscience” is imposed by parental and other pressures 
in very early childhood. It is also true that the ability to 
dissociate, to avoid looking at uncomfortable things, is 
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commonly taught in childhood and becomes a fixed be. 





havior pattern for life. 
A great difficulty in attempting to diagnose our j||. [Ri 





ness, to find its causes and eventually to prescribe it this £ 
treatment is the necessity to get a wide enough point of 
riew. It is obvious that the picture must be seen whol: 

and not exclusively from the point of view of any on: 7%! 
individual or group in the world. 

It is, however, very difficult to assume a point of vicy 
which is not local and affected by the prejudices of our 
particular environment and upbringing, Complete free. 
dom from prejudice, true objectivity, is an unattainable 
ideal. We are all cursed with loyalties. Our minds are Bo ¥2 
not free to judge, to accept or reject, by the use of pure ly 
facts; instead our prejudices, emotions, and consciences HR's 4 
become involved and affect our ability. to see clearly and Hor 2¢ ! 
our decisions. But in order to help ourselves to look a 
this world with as little prejudice as possible and the 
truest perspective we can attain, let us imagine ourselve 
visitors from some other world, say, from one well out- Heec2'y 
side this solar system. Let us suppose that on the way R<2tive 
we have called on many other worlds and seen many 
kinds of life and ways of living. 45 Man 

First, let us look at this particular star in terms of fBy<2fs 4 
space. We might number it one among millions or we 
might call it by a name that a few of its inhabitants have 
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! using recently, “Earth.” It is one of eight (plus 





asteroids) which revolve around a much larger and 


ter star. There is nothing particularly impressive about 
satellite whose 


EC artl It 
RAitil. L 


ms to be to assume 


. ‘ ! ‘fc nr 
has one small principal 


blame for certain peculiari- 
behavior of some of the inhabitants of Earth. 


rth is not at all remarkable for size. It is dwarfed 
er bodies even in its own locality: just a below- 
unremarkable star. 

much the 


5 one seems to be made of same ma- 


which form other stars. It has gone a long way 
cooling-down process which seems to be general 

hat we have seen of this particular universe. We can 
see from the evidence presented by rocks that it 

; at one time very hot indeed, in a molten state, but 

t least the last few billions of its revolutions around 

n, called “‘years’’ by some of its inhabitants, it has 
been relatively cool and has produced little heat itself. 
he long, gradual cooling process has been slowed 
tly in the case of Earth by the heat radiated by the 
atively large star, “Sun,’’ around which it revolves. 
Earth is not so hot as many other bodies nor yet so cold 
many others. It was much hotter a few billions of 
years ago and will be much cooler a few billions of 
ears in the future. Its rate of cooling has not been 
astant; we find that there have been periods, the latest 
te recently, when thick ice, perhaps a mile deep, cov- 
ered it at both poles and possibly one half the distance 
from each pole to the equator. These periods perhaps 
something to do with the sun not giving off so 
much heat for a few thousand years, or perhaps some- 
ng got in the way and shadowed Earth from Sun for 

2 while. Whatever it was could, of course, happen again 
id probably will. Perhaps, though, before such a cold 
ell comes again, and if it is not too severe, the local 
abitants may be able to arrange some sort of central 
heating system which will make it possible for them, or 
of them, to survive. If the change comes slowly 

ugh man may be able to grow fur again over a period 

fa few thousand or hundred thousand years, or, indeed, 
he may arrange to put some selected individuals in some 
tt of cold storage to await another cycle of warmer 
weather, while the rest die off. However if such a prob- 
able cold spell goes very far the next time, the present 


dominant species on Earth may well not survive, and 
some other more cold-resistant species may get a chance 
show what it can do. 
Next, what about this little star in time? Once again it 
quite unremarkable, not very old and not very new. 
Ve do 
trst appeared on Earth. There is plentiful evidence 
of many forms of life, not so complicated as some pres- 


eat forms but still a long way along the road of de- 


not know and cannot yet find out when life 


clopment, at least some billions of years ago. We know 
hat some 500,000,000 years ago, more or less, much of 
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Farth was populated with a variety of animals. Many 
large and savage species roamed the swamps and forests 
many small but no less savage things crept or slithered 
through the jungl 


Each 


aro ] . a. 
or marginal ooze of lakes or seas 


species was doing its best to survive in the ways 
which were peculiar to itself 
But some of the present forms of life on Earth are 


very recent 


Whether 
time and 


newcomers; man is one of these. 
man developed very slowly for a very long 
then shot ahead suddenly over a period of only a few 
hundred thousand years; or whether at some stage of his 
development he was endowed with some supernatural 
(or not yet understood) equipment, a ‘‘soul”’; or whether 
he was superimposed, by some supernatural (or not yet 
full of 
other animals which had developed slowly, we have not 


understood) process, ready-made on a world 


1 
} 


yet found out. We also notice that, very strangely, these 


possibilities cannot be discussed by many inhabitants in 
many places on Earth because of faiths and fears about 
in childhood 


these things which were imposed 


Whenever man began to be of any importance on 
Earth, it was probably not more than a million vears ago, 
though some estimates of his presence in something like 


his present form go as high as twelve million years. 


Whichever is nearer the truth this is a very short time 


indeed in terms of world develo 


ame t 
» aisle, 


We may well wonder how it is that man has assumed 
such a dominant position on Earth in such a short time. 
Many other animals have lived as long; many have lived 
longer and eventually disappeared. What of man’s 
equipment has put him so quickly and so firmly in the 
saddle? Each species of animal has some special equip- 
ment of its own that makes its methods of survival dif- 
ferent from those of all others. In effect each organism 
represents a different experiment in competition for sut- 
vival. Some animals can hear many sounds inaudible to 
Others 


can run faster or jump farther, or hug or claw more ef- 


man, for instance. Others can see much better 


Some, by 


fectively, or go longer without food 


‘ © 


clever camouflage. 


or water. 


can blend with their background. 


Others can hibernate through long winters or dry spells 


when food or water are hard to find. Some can live under 


the water and others under the ground or high in the 
air. In all of these fields, and many others, man is 
very poorly equipped. What then is man’s specialty If 
we examine man’s body in detail we find that everything 


he has, except one thing, 
The only 


instance in which 


, : 
pment is his 


perior leve Srain, and particularly in one 
part—the upper end, or ‘fore-brain 

This, his brain, is n 5 on nparent spe Onl 
by its use has he come so far and so fast. Only man 


P SS oe 1 ee na tol i Bae’ 
power to think puts him ana keeps fim at the head of! 
I 


the procession on Earth. 


[To b¢ ncluded next week} 
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Bombay, India 


N American engaged in the good cause of collect- 

A funds for the relief of the victims of starva- 

tion in India recently mentioned in the course of 

a letter to a friend in India, the reasons generally given 

by people in the United States for not doing anything to 
help. His list included: 

India is so far away that we aren't interested. 

India has always had famines and always will have fam- 
ines; if you save them this year, they'll die next year. 

More food means more children and just as much stae- 
vation—so why help? 

The Indians are used to famines and because of their 
religion they can starve without suffering much. 

The Indians are inferior people and not worth helping. 
Sub-human masses live in India, not individuals. 

Nothing can help the Indians until they become Christ- 
ians and stop exploiting and killing each other. 

There are fabulously rich Indians; why don’t they help 
their own people? Why should we give money to such a 
wealthy country? 

It’s Britain's job; let her do it. 

India’s starvation is not our fault, We didn’t bomb 
India nor did the war affect her. 


Writing from India, one is inclined to leave to others 
nearer home the task of convincing Americans that the 
people of India are not really “sub-human,” that their 
mass conversion to Christianity is neither necessary nor 
adequate for the solution of India’s food problem, and 
that, religion notwithstanding, it is as painful for an 
Indian to die of starvation as it is for other human be- 
ings. No doubt the India Famine Emergency Committee's 
mission, which is now touring India, and the eminent 
journalists attached to it will apply themselves to this 
task on their return home. The facts set out in this ar- 
ticle may, however, dispel three misapprehensions that 
would appear to be current among American readers: 
that more food for India means more children and just 
as much starvation; that India is a wealthy country and 
that fabulously rich Indians do not help their own 
people; and that World War II did not adversely affect 
India’s food economy. 

It is necessary to distinguish between the present crisis 
and normal conditions in the case of a country like India. 





M. R. MASANI is a member of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly and a former mayor of Bombay. He is now 
serving as chairman of the People’s Provincial Food 
Council of Bombay. He is the author of “Our India.” 











Why India Starves 


BY M. R. MASANI 
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The food situation is, of course, always grave in a country 
such as ours where the masses of the people have, in th: 
best of times, barely one square meal a day, where a bal. 
anced diet is unknown except to the well-to-do, and 
where the shortage of food is normally so great ths: 
there would be no food at all for 115,000,000 of the 
population if the rest of the people were provided with 
normal diet. Today, however, India has struck a ney 
low. Drought last fall and winter has led to a failure oj 
crops resulting in a drop of between six and seven million 
tons of food grains in addition to our normal annual 
deficit of 10,000,000 tons. To the extent that this is not 
made good from overseas in the remaining months of 
1946, the people of India will have to starve beyond 
their usual measure and many may have to die. 

How does it happen, the reader will ask, that 4 
country with a fertile soil, with an area of 380,000,000 
acres sown to crops, with 280,000,000 of its people 
working the land, and with 200,000,000 cattle out of 
the world’s total stock of 700,000,000, is in such a plight 
today? It is not possible here to go into the long-range 
causes of this paradox beyond indicating that an obsolets 
system of land tenure with only a third of the land 
owned by those who till it, a peasantry denied literac; 
and burdened with debt, holdings fragmented till the 
drop to an average of three or four acres per family, the 
absence of irrigation over large tracts of a country de- 
pendent for water supply on the vagaries of the mon- 
soon, and the absence of a supply of good seed, modern 
implements and fertilizers have all played their part is 
producing this tragic result. 

It has been urged, mostly by British publicists, that 
the rapid increase in India’s population is as important 
a cause of India’s misfortunes as all the factors men- 
tioned above. It is estimated that an average of .86 acres 
of cultivated land is available per head of population 
this country. As against this, nutrition experts in Amer 
ica have calculated that 3.1 acres per head are require! 
to produce a “‘liberal diet,’”’ while even for what is calle: 
“an emergency restricted diet,” 1.2 acres per head 21: 
necessary. In the light of these figures, it is clear that 
the ratio of cultivated area to population is distinct! 
on the low side in India. Is this ratio increasing or de- 
creasing? Though the evidence is conflicting and the 
statistical data of the Indian government notoriously un- 
reliable, one might not be far wrong in concluding with 
Dr. W. R. Aykroyd, until recently Director of the Nu- 
trition Research Laboratories in Coonoor and now oc 
the staff of the Food and Agriculture Organization, that 
“the available evidence suggests that the area of land 
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[his is India’s long-term problem. What has aggra- 
vated the situation in the past few years has been India’s 





involvement, as a part of the British Empire, in a war 






ich was not of her ch 100siNg, with the consequent war- 





ime loss of rice imports from Burma and Thailand. The 


and other 





presence of a large force of British, American, 





yps who lived to a varying extent on the country, the 





nability of the peasant to obtain even his normal supply 





f tools and fertilizers, and the f 





lure of the British gov- 





nent in India adequately to mobilize and augment the 





resources of the country all contributed to today’s eme 





ency. 






Food and finance are by no means unrelated; another 







mplicating factor has been the inflation resu ting from 
ersistent expansion in currency since 1940. This cur- 
rency expansion was the means devised by the British 
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government to pay for the services and materials it 





rom India for war purposes without part- 
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ing with anything tangible in 





Speaking about the effects of this dubious 





expedient, the present Secretary of State of 
Lord Pethick-Lawrence, 
House of Commons on November 4, 1943, 





said in the 






main cause of the 
the Bengal Famine} 


that “he thought the 





present famine [1. e., 





was that a large number of people in cer- 
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gwer to pay for such food grains as would 
keep them alive. For that inflation, the 
government of India and nobody else could 
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ns Policy Committee, with Sir Theo- 


pointed a Food Grai 


dore Grevory as chairman, to consider the increasing 


nded 


S every 


gravity of the situation. That committee recomme 


that India import a million tons of feod grain 


year, that being India’s average annual imports before 
orld War I], The committee 


import of half a million tons extra to help build up a 


also advised the initial 


Central Food Grains Reserve to meet precisely the sort 


of situation we are facing today; but unfortunately the 


government failed to persuade the British and allied 
governments to make available the necessary shipping 
facilities. 

What is India doing to reduce the impact of the blow 
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about to fall on her: vernment has tried to 
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daily for adults. That this is no princely ration 


seen from the fact that it was also the ration prov: 


criminals in Indian prisons and prescribed as a minimum 
by the Famine Relief Code 


People in the United 


not rea that for the m 


1ass of our people, 
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may WHOSE 


average pet Capita income is about $20 a year, the entire 


diet consists of grain alone—that meat and fish, milk, 
vegetables, and fruit are beyond their means. This meager 


ration : tes now been cut by as much as 25 per cent. To- 


; 
ected to subsist on a ration 


men and women are exp 
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> ann _ law wieldina — } > ie 
12 ounces per day, yielding about 1,000 calories 


day 
of only 
healthy 


as against the 2,800 calories they require for a 


existence, and as against the 3,000-odd calories that the 


Amefican consum Ours is a ration of which 


it can be fairly said ‘it 1s so little that a man cannot Jive 


average 


much that ama Com- 
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idministration in the 


atiected areas today saves people from dy- 
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ing on the scale that they did in Bengal! in 
1943 when, according to the Famine In- 
quiry Commission, two and a half million 
people lost their lives. But no amount of 
efficier can save the entire population 
from chr C rvation mor prevent a 
whi € reneration Of stu ed iniants and 
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national Emergency Food Council have been trying to 
persuade the governments and people in your hemisphere 
to come to our assistance. We in India do not want beef 
or ham or pork, as other countries do. But we desperately 
need wheat and rice to keep alive, and our hungry 


children can use a lot of imported milk powder, 
India asks for what is her due. She does not go to the 
rest of the world with the begging bowl. 


The Indian people, given half a chance, are prepared 





EXAS may get a new deal in state government this 
year in the person of Dr, Homer P. Rainey. Fired 
as president of the University of Texas a little less 

than two years ago, Dr. Rainey at the moment is the lead- 
ing candidate for the Democratic gubernatorial nomina- 
tion—which in Texas means election. The decision will 
be made at the primary on July 27. 

Dr. Rainey’s candidacy represents the first militant po- 
litical attack in years on big business's domination of 
government and education in Texas. The corporate elite 
of Texas, most of whom are the straw bosses of absentee 
owners and managers, fear and hate Rainey as they used 
to fear and hate Franklin Roosevelt. The amount of 
money they will spend to try to defeat him will be fab- 
ulous. In addition he must contend with the opposition 
of nearly all the state’s large daily newspapers, an unrea- 
sonable rationing of radio time by the Texas Quality 
Network, and a cruel whispering campaign on the level 
of French-postcard pornography, 

The rationing of radio time, an innovation of this 
campaign, applies to all candidates but it injures Rainey 
the most. Much of his following has been built by a 
regularly-scheduled radio program, “Religion in Life.” 
Whereas the others are just candidates on the air, Rainey 
is a radio personality to thousands of rural and small- 
town voters. He has complained to the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, asking whether the agreement 
of the four stations to limit political candidates is a vio- 
lation of the antitrust laws, and pointing out that the re- 
striction prevents ‘thousands of rural voters’ from hear- 
ing campaign issues discussed, Three of these stations are 
controlled by newspapers which are bitter enemies of 
Rainey—the Fort Worth Star-Telegram, the Dallas 
News, and the Houston Post. 





HAROLD YOUNG is a founder and co-editor of The 
Texas Spectator, a liberal weekly of Austin, Texas. 














A New Deal for Texas? 


BY HAROLD YOUNG 


to do 


their duty by 
world. It is for the people of more fortunate countries ty 
consider their obligations to the people of India who ars 


today facing famine through no fault of their own, by 
because nature has conspired with war. Must the peopl, 
of India sadly reflect with the poet that this is yet an 


other case where ‘knowledge comes but wisdom lingers’ 


It is for the government and the people of the United 


States to answer. 


Dr. Rainey’s rise to political eminence is ironic. 


The NATION 


themselves and by the rest of thy 


1 
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stubborn, hard-headed representatives of big business 00 


the University’s Board of Regents made him the polit 

figure that he is by trying to destroy him as an educator 
He was dismissed as president of the University of Tex: 
on November 1, 1944, because he protested the dom 
tion of the University and, as a matter of fact, all ed 
tion in Texas by the corporation interests. There v 
many quarrels between Rainey and the Board of Regents 
but a majority of regents determined to fire him only af 


ter he had issued a lengthy statement listing the Board ; 


many violations of academic freedom and sound admi 
trative practice, Had things worked out as they usu. 
do in Texas, Rainey would have moved on and left 
regents in control. But instead he chose to stay and fig! 
finally deciding he could win his battle only by politic 
action. That is why Dr, Rainey is in the midst of a cam 
paign for governor. 

The big corporations have no reason to love Raine 
He proposes to pull the state up to higher levels in pub 
education, public health, social security, and general eco- 
nomic well-being by means of more taxes on natural 
sources—oil, gas, and sulphur. Most of these resou: 
are either owned or exploited by monopolistically 
clined corporations of the North and East, whose repre- 
sentatives in Texas elect governors and legislatures | 
keep taxes down on these items. Rainey proposes a con: 
stitutional amendment to repeal the state’s $35,000,0 
ceiling on social-security funds used for old-age 
sistance, aid to the blind, aid for dependent children, ani 
the like. He proposes to abolish the state ad valorem tix 
which brings in about $18,000,000 a year, and make 


tobacco, and liquor. 

The platforms of the other candidates beat around the 
fringes of such issues as pay increases for teachers and 
more state pensions—but they also promise no increase in 
taxes. Rainey proposes a minimum of $1800 a year for 
school teachers and tells how he will raise the moncy. 
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about taxes is refreshing in 


e element missing from the current 


Gove srnor Coke Stevenson, the slow-talking 


who has been governor of Texas longer than any 


n. He succeeded W. Lee O’Daniel in 1941 when 


was elected to the United States Senate after 


than a year of his second term as governor. 
Stevenson has been reelected twice. Much of 
with Texas at the moment is Pappy 


| and Coke Stevenson, both willing allies of big 


~ 


They are the pair who stacked the boards of 


f the University and other state schools and col- 


corporation men, lobbyists, Republicans, and 


vere a political party formed in 


group of dic-hards who left the Democt 


1 


¢ +i-R -e] It led by 
in unsuccessful anti-noosevelt revoit led Dy 


Butler, Houston lawyer and nephew of Jesse 


But the Texas Regulars were a state of mind be- 


? . e ‘ > - . 
luring, and after 1944—a state of mind of 


cl cteristic was f R ve 
i characteristic was hatre of Roosevelt 


w Deal. Stevenson and O’Daniel both connived it 


rebellion, which was organized to steal the state’s elec- 
ral vote from Roosevelt. Jones Miiiieal the Regulars 
te in the 1944 campaign, but he did not convince many 
1 


ple, Franklin D. Roosevelt least of all. 
A race with Pappy O’ Daniel, Coke 


Rainey all in it—as once appeared to be shaping up 


Stevenson, and D 


ld have matched the real antagonists. Stevenson, 
1owever, decided not to seek reelection. Perhaps the man 
who tried the hardest to persuade Stevenson to change 
his mind and run was Jesse Jones. There were reports, 
printed in 


in very few Texas papers, that Jones offered 
ditorial support of Jones’s own Houston 
the Fort Worth Star-Tele- 


move- 


Stevenson the 
‘hronicle, the Houston Post, 
am, and the Dallas News. 

had strength. He was the top man 

1 a pre-campaign sampling by the Texas Poll, an 

regional poll of the Gallup type. The corporation 


“Draft Stevenson” 
ments showed that he 
accuf- 


executives and oil men promised all the money he might 


The governor, however, decided he had had 
saomgh of public life, and retired rather than battle his 
way through another rough and tumble campaign. 
There are five men in the campaign who have a chance 
to win. Rainey, of course, heads the list and is definitely 
the man to beat. The others are Jerry 
member of the Texas Railroad Commission and a veteran 
of World War II; John Lee Smith, now lieutenant gov- 


Ti exas 


Sadler, formerly a 


ernor; Beauford Jester, currently a member of the 
Railroad Commission; and Grover Sellers, state attorney 
general. 

Sadler can be classified as the maverick of the race— 
at this time he is not acceptable within the corporate pale. 


While a member of the Railroad Commission he was 
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very rough on the Humble Oil and Refining Company, a 
ny of “New Jersey, 


Socony- 


subsidiasy of the Standard Oil Compe 
and the Magnolia Petroleum Corporation, a 
Vacuum subsidiary. Against Rainey, however, if there is 
a run-off, the « rporations would probably settle for 
Sadler. 

The choice of the blue chip Age s is among the trio of 
Smith, favorite. Or- 


ganized labor generally 
; , 


Jest £. and Sellers, with Sellers the 


Will su ort Nainey, Dut some of 
‘ 


the American Federation of Labor leadership believe 
they can go along with Selle 
ithier man hen any of the other candi- 


club, He 
but early in the cam- 


Jester is a weal 
dates and the one most at home in a country 
may have learned better by now, 
paign he pulled a minor political blunder in Dallas by 
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Homer P. Raine, to an inside straight. 
Sellers supported 
Roosevelt in 1944 extend the olive 
branch of peace to the Jester likewise 
has no animosity against the Regulars, who represent 
more campaign contributions Jo actual votes. 
Any man who welcomes the Regulars into his camp 
cannot and does not 
Texas. 
Smith, in a word, 1 


ne status quo in 
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Any ulyist who relates the Texas political situation 
to a hard-and-fast division of liberals and conservatives 
is just r to break i The conseryati 7. p! 
outnum real Jibet Dr. Rainey is a progressive 

i 

but h npa is Well 1 what tl rategi ind 
realists he liev are 12 iF 5 tO I h - if iS el 
torate will follow a liberal candidate. A great leader 

| + a mit + r} , tL Bas - . 
can enlarge these limits, perhaps, but he has to get 

I t 5 

clected first. 


Rainey's strength lies in his personal popularity. He 
has one asset that is no minor advantage in Texas, though 
one that might be overlooked elsewhere: he is an or- 
dained Baptist minister. He has another and greater 
source of votes in the fact that thousands upon thousands 
of people who call themselves conservatives have long 
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had definite anti-corporation sentiments, several gener. 
tions removed from their most likely source-—the old 
agrarian radicalism of the Populists, These conservati 
somehow realize, despite the silence of the daily pr 
that big business—much of it absentee—trules the st 
“Wall Street’’ is an old battle cry in Texas, and there 
re of sincerity in it—even on the tongue of . 
demagogue such as Pappy O’Daniel. In the privacy of | 
election booth, many of these conservatives will vote 
their anti-corporation prejudice. 

The trouble in Texas is that this issue of corporation 
control is so seldom clearly drawn by a man who really 
means to do something about it. The persevering 
lege professor, Homer Price Rainey, is that rare indi- 
vidual. He may be the next governor of Texas. 
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The UNRRA Scandal in China 


BY ILONA RALF SUES 


IORELLO H. LA GUARDIA will go down in Chi- 
Feces history as the only American official of today 

who placed human rights above political and mili- 
tary opportunism, meant what he preached, and had the 
courage to stand up for the people. 

When the Director General of the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration stopped all ship- 
ments to China (with the exception of food) at a mo- 
ment’s notice, after a cable from more than half of 
UNRRA's staff in China had confirmed reports that the 
Chinese Government was using relief supplies as an anti- 
democratic political weapon, and that food was diverted 
to the black market or left to rot in Shanghai warehouses 
while 30,000,000 people faced starvation, he set a signal 
example to the White House, to Congress, and to the 
War Department. Washington has consistently ignored 
the urgent appeals made by spokesmen for the vast ma- 
jority of the Chinese people to stop military, financial, 
and economic support to Chiang Kai-shek’s government. 
Our unconditional assistance has emboldened Chiang 
and has practically nullified the results achieved by Gen- 
eral Marshall in his patient peace negotiations between 
the Kuomintang and the Communists. 

If the Little Flower's action is followed by a stiffening 
attitude toward Chiang on the part of the Washington 





ILONA RALF SUES is the author of “Shark Fins 
and Millet.” During ten years at Geneva she was active 
in the opium control work of the League of Nations. 
More recently she has lived in China and is thoroughly 
conversant with economic and political conditions in 
that country. 











dministration, it may mean the beginning of an era of 
real reconstruction and rehabilitation for China. 

The main reason for the UNRRA scandal—and many 
other scandals as well—is, beyond any doubt, our obtuse 
help to the small, reactionary clique of would-be rulers 
who are blacklisted by their own people, have an ua- 
broken 20-year record of antidemocratic terrorism, and 
an all-embracing, well-nigh perfect system of corruption, 

How does UNRRA work? It gets American supplic 
into China. But it is CNRRA—the Chinese Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration, a government monopoly— 
which decides how these supplies are to be distributed 
UNRRA can only advise and help with its techni 
personnel, 

CNRRA’s official yearly operating budget is 210 bil- 
lion Chinese dollars, or $105,000,000 U. S., but the 
Chinese government does not furnish the funds. During 
the first six months of 1946, CNRRA obtained only 43 
billion Chinese dollars: 23 billion came from the sale of 
UNRRA supplies, 18 from loans, one billion from “'mi:- 
ellaneous sources,” and only the remaining one billion 
Chinese (or 500,000 American) dollars from the Clu- 
nese government! 

Head of CNRRA is a 56-year-old Shanghai industr 


magnate, O. S. Lieu. He is the stooge for the “Soong | 


Dynasty” which controls finances, foreign relations, and 
most profitable rackets in China. Lieu was, before the 
war, manager of the Great China Match Co., the Shang: 
hai Cement Co., and the China Industrial Corporation 
During the war, H. H. Kung, Chiang’s brother-in-law, 
then Finance Minister, appointed him as head of the 


Government Match and Cigarette Monopolies, Wheo | 


Kung was replaced by his rival, T. V. Soong, Mme. 
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ing’s brother, Lieu became T. V.’s confidential agent. 
hen the Kuomintang took over the China Merchants 


‘eamship Navigation Co., he became managing director. 






id when the Japanese surrendered, they were ordered 


turn over to Lieu the Shanghai Textile Mills and the 
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Thus CNRRA Director O. 





S. Lieu (and his boss, T. V. 
song) have large interests in the textile mills where 
NRRA cotton and wool are spun; in the flour mills 
ich grind UNRRA wheat; in the CMSNC, which has 
ylet three wharves to UNRRA and 
lities and inland navigation. 
Chinese Embassy in Washington is fighting La 
stale alibi of dry 


dis- 
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vers and poor roads as an excuse for the lagging 
ribution of relief supplies. But all reports from UNRRA 
ind other sources stress the fact that the coast, the Yang- 
ze River, the Grand Canal, and other waterways are 
pen, as well as most railroads, and that the network of 
ghways, with minor exceptions, is in fair shape. 









Shanghai's wharves and warehouses are clogged, and, 


p to May 24, only 10 per cent of U NRRA supplies got 






through to famine areas. 
Why? Because military supplies have priority. Presi- 
report on lend-lease explains the situa- 





lent Truman's 
tion perfectly. It states that four Chinese armies were 
moved by air to Manchuria and other areas, at a cost of 
$300,000,000. In addition, Chiang received vehicles 
valued at $68,000,000 (used on those “impassable” 
toads for troop transports), and ammunition valued at 
$50,000,000 (bullets in lieu of wheat!). lend- 
lease to China from V-J Day to December, 1945, alone 
amounted to $602,045,000. In addition, 40 Chinese 
divisions were equipped and trained with modern Amer- 
ican materiel, as compared with only 20 divisions during 














the war. 

There are some 10,000 trucks idle i 
plentiful and unrationed. Some of the U. S. 
transferred to the Chinese Government could fly grain 
and medical supplies into the interior, instead of being 
used in the war against the stricken people. 

The first flour put on the market in January by 
CNRRA was sold in 20-bag lots, supposedly for baker 
Actually it went into the hands of Block-atasleibies rs, 
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without means of sup 
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port were permitted to starve 
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lief were compelled to join the Kuomintang union! 
CNRRA's program of industrial rehabilitation was 


another racket: 
the Kuomintang Party, 
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Molotov Shocks France 


BY J. ALVAREZ DEL VAYO 


72 
Paris, July 12 
| 
ODAY rrival in 
Fra E I < P [ i rs r 
} ly d guishabl from th her. Per 
t! in cna t ning weeks, b is | 
Wi there is national u ty behir he vernment s 
forcign p such as never existed before. | d 
in the attitude of the Cabinet where Communist minis- 
ters voted with the Socialists and the M. R. P. for what 
has been all al the French position on Germany the 
political and ¢ mic separation of the Ruhr, French oc- 
cupation of the Rhineland, and a customs and economi 
unl h ine Sa [ 

What is imp it is to understand exactly how the 
views of the government and the press on this issue re- 
flect the thinking of every Frenchman, Writing in La 
Resistance, M. Destree makes this very clear: ‘France 


t be instransigent on the German problem. Its 


anot | 
cannot Du 


position is that of no single party. It would have sur- 


prised us had the Communists adopted a different atti- 
tude, for they have never ceased to affirm their defiance 
of Germany and, if one may believe Jacques Duclos, their 
policy on international questions is dictated by a single 
consideration, the interests of France.” Franc Tireur, a 
paper which has been consistently friendly to Russia, 
carried this headline: “Un Seul Reich? Il Nous Semble 
Avoir Déja Entendu Ca.’ (One Reich? We Seem To 
Have Heard That Before.) 

In general the first reaction of the press and public 
to Russia's stand against the French plan for separation 
of the Ruhr was one of bitter disappointment and French 
commentators find it difficult to undertake an objective 
analysis of Molotov’s full statement. A few isolated 
voices recalled that the Russian Foreign Minister de- 
manded complete disarmament of Germany and liquida- 
tion of its war industries, creation of an inter-allied con- 
trol commission for German industry, dissolution of all 
military and paramilitary organizations, liquidation of 
all remnants of Nazism, and the organization of German 
politics on democratic lines. But for the French the Ruhr 
is the touchstone. They are in mortal fear of leaving the 
Ruhr within the frontiers of the future Fourth Reich for, 
according to the traditional viewpoint of the Frefch 
General Staff, without the Ruhr neither the Second nor 
the Third Reich could have gone to war. To see Russia, 
on whose support they had counted, siding with Great 
Britain and the United States against separation of the 
Ruhr, makes the French feel that their country has been 
sold out and its future security compromised. 

Aside from the political aspects of the question, France 
feels that it is b ived of the coal indtspensable 


7 ? 
in } 
cing ac 
é 


1 


to its industrial recovery. 
Fren 


crease France's quota of coal from the R thr: now a 


Since the first of the year. ; 


prospect of that seems remote in the light of Bevis 
nouncement that, whatever happens, his governm 
must so organize the British zone in Germany as to 
pose no extra burden on the British taxpayer. 7 
therefore, France considers itself the loser on two s 
political and economic. At the second conference of t 
Foreign Ministers Georges Bidault successfully pi: 
Trieste: 


the role of mediator, notably in the case of * 
he remarked with subtle irony that his mediation fail 
precisely where vital French interests were concerned. 

Actually, the chances of mediation in the world ¢ 
has emerged from the war are very slight at present. 7 
new diplomacy is characterized by a lack of contact 
real negotiation. At the Foreign Ministers’ conferei 


and in the meetings of the Security Council, monolog 


has replaced dialogue. A Foreign Minister or a delegat 


rises to Outline his country’s policy. Other speeches { 
low—but there is no healthy give-and-take discus 
And though the positions may be sect forth with unqu 


tionable clarity, as in the controversy over Germany, 1 
attempt is made by diplomatic exchange to bring the var: 


ous points of view closer together. 
The French are terrified by the increasing activities 


Nazi groups in Germany and the frequent armed attac 


on the occupation forces. No Frenchman with politi 


understanding would favor the annihilation of Ger- 
many. No responsible French political leader would dis- 


pute the fact that Europe must have a Germany capual 


of producing. “But how can we keep this country 0! 


Tbe NAT IQ 


ch government has been implor ng the Allies to in. 
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producers in the family of nations and at the same tim 3" Ameri 

prevent it from being a country of warriors?” That is the 10" ™ 

question that Frenchmen are asking as a consequence poe : 
erms O 


the Molotov speech. 


Postscript, July 14: Under the title “Loyal to France,” 


Pierre Hervé, leading columnist and Communist dep. 
writes in today’s L’Humanite: “For some time the Fren: 
Communist Party has had differences of opinion v 

the German Communists. It has others with the Ital: 
Communists. Moreover, is it not inevitable that the 
should be clashes of interest between the big nati 

Is it not natural that in international debates, the vic 
of France and the Soviet Union may differ—indeed, «: 


flict? The French Communists intend to fight to insur 


that the security of our country is safeguarded and 
legitimate needs of our economic recovery taken into c 
sideration by the United Nations. That is, simply, 
reason for our attitude.” 
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American Inflation Hits the World 

E TEND to think of the current battle in Wash- 
| jpn over price control as a domestic affair but 
ly its outcome is of momentous importance to almost 
eryone in the world. On June 29, when the President’ 
) blasted the phoney OPA bill which the Congressional 
e-hards had concocted, leaving prices in this country tem- 
rarily at the mercy of the free market, economic seismo- 
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graphs in many countries registered a major disturbance, On 
of dollars fell 





ie of the European black markets the price 





as some speculators who had been paying far more than the 





al exchange rate for American bills foresaw deprecia- 
1 in the dollar's buying power and started to unload. In 






inada the government revalued its currency, wiping out the 
ent premium that United States dollars had commanded 






the last seven years. The readjustment was considered 
ssary to enable Canada to maintain its own very suc- 
ful control of prices, 
But while Canada, thanks to large holdings of dollars and 







1, was in a good position to defend itself against infla- 





m here, other countries were not so fortunately placed, 
for Britain the rise in American prices meant that the pur- 
ising power of its much-needed American credit was 





iking even before Congress had approved it. Theoretic- 
y this should be offset by the fact that inflation in this 






juntry would make British goods more competitive in 
eign markets. But at this time Britain has no difficulty in 


ing everything it can -spare for export so that the actual 






le advantage afforded to it by dollar depreciation is un- 
portant, Certainly it does not offset reduced ability to buy 






od, raw materials, and machinery in the United States. 


Moreover the British are convinced that an inflationary boom 





America now will be followed by an equally violent de- 





tion which will drag down the whole level of world 





ces. If they prove right the loan they are contracting in 


ems of dollars with a low purchasing power will become 






payable in dollars with a high purchasing power; in other 
vords, they may have to return far more real wealth than 






ey receive. 
For many Latin American countries price inflation in the 
United States poses a similar problem but in reverse. During 






the war years they sold raw materials to this country in great 
quantities at controlled prices. Since they were not able at 
the time to buy equivalent amounts of American manufac- 







ures, they accumulated large dollar credits which they would 





ike to turn into machinery, automobiles, textiles, and other 
s00ds, Now they see that prices are likely to be raised against 
hem. They sold in terms of 100 cent dollars; they may find 
hey must buy in terms of 75 cent ones. 

Our neighbors to the south, however, have possible de- 
ensive measures open to them. Some of them might follow 
Canada’s example by appreciating their exchange rates; all 
of them are likely to raise prices against the United States 
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which cannot get along without large quantities of Latin 
American sugar, coffee, copper, cocoa, linseed oil, and other 
commodities, Already the Cubans, with whom the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has been negotiating for months sec! 

ing to buy the whole of the 1946 and 1947 sugar crops, have 
secured a new contract which provides that prices 
raised pari passu with increases in the food price index of 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. Thus Cuba will 
be protected against the higher cost of flour and other foods 


will be 


which it imports from this country. 

The peoples abroad most likely to be adversely affected by 
American inflation, and those least able to defend themselves 
against its ravages, are those of the hungry countries. Be- 
tween June 30 and July 10 some of the foods that UNRRA 
is buying for relief shipments increased in price as follows: 
wheat, $1.97 a bushel to $2.16; hogs, $14.75 per hundred 
pounds to $17.75; lard, 14 cents a pound to 18 cents. Wha 


this means is that UNRRA’s funds, which are strictly lim 


eo — 


and already barely adequate for the tasks assigned to 
agency, are being effectively reduced in purchasing pow 
Even more serious is the question of procurement for 
port. Up to June 30, the Department of Agriculture had 
been providing for export requirements of wheat and meat 
by “‘set-aside’’ orders which required elcvators and slaughter. 
a definite 
With the 


suspension of OPA these orders were rescinded for, 


houses to sell to the government at ceiling prices 


h » > mr > * 
these commodities 


proportion of their receipts of 


ih. il ‘ 7 
absence of enforceable ceilings, their continuance would 
a 


have meant government competition in the open market- 


powerful additional stimulus to price increases, There is 
enough wheat in the pipelines to cover promised deliveries 


for the next month and, as regards meat, 


the Department 
apparently expects that heavy livestock marketings will soo 
begin to check the upward trend of prices and allow it to 


resume purchases without disturbing the market. 
the end of food ceilinzs 


to compete 


The fact is, however, that with 


the hungry people of Europe and Asia are forced 
directly with the swollen pocket-books and large appetites 
of the American people. In this situation I, for one, would 


es may rise when the full 





not like t¢ prophesy how far pric 


i 
pressure of foreign as well as domestic demand for w: 
and meat is brought to bear on American supply. For s 
ply of such commodities cannot be rapidly increased it 


. ot 


sponse to higher prices as it can in the Case Of Many man 
factured articles. 
pleted and while it is near last year’s record, total supply is 


This year’s wheat harvest is almost com- 


considerably less owing to the reduction in the carry-ovei 
As for meat, the livestock population is considerably high 
than before the war but it has not kept pace with the 
“Production of meat,” writes the Jour? 


bout as large as it is like'y 


grow 1 
xf national income. 
of Commerce of July 10, “is now a 


to be. Shortages will be ended not by larger output but wi 

price t le e] } ] the dema 1 for | + ill tye 
prices reach a level at which the demand for wheat wil be 
equated to supply ;” in other words, when the lower income 


groups, here and abroad, will be un ible to afford to buy i 


And, since every increase in the price of meat encourages 


the diversion of grains from human to animal consumption, a 
bread for those to 


runaway meat market must mean less : 


whom it is literally the staff of life. 


KEITH HUTCHISON 
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The Fabian Webbs 








make reputat! ) 


most remarka 


i 
e Min d and a wi 


the two Webi bs h sl travelled over very difi 


Than haughty manikins in a window-shoj country. - Beatri ice, a daughter of the bate dourge 
1 1 1 + nm In tim 
little formal education but was brought up in a stimu 


nd 


} 
I said a rosary for the Presidents 
é ’ 1 1 * > 
household where conversation on books and affairs was 


And fell upon my knees before ‘ 
The Ripper and an exhibit of disease tained at a high level. At the proper age, she 
Revolting more its soft medium time in London society and came close to mar 
1 a prince’s hand, Chamberlain, the most glamorous politi 


I swore But she saw through him as she saw 


9  wietv and rn 7 ide ¢ sirsne th 
llegiance to the ic le wl hose wrists SOCICTY and turned aside to f UTsue 


a ‘ : a ee SE. that she | } . senrhin 0 L te P 
tallow bled with admirable red. a profession that she iater described i fr absoroine \ t har 
Py ‘* -y- € 7 } . 
My Apprentic« hip. There followed adventures Howe’ 
ming,” her introduction to soci search as one of t 
tributors to Booth’s famous survey of London life and 
} . , " 
and a growing interest in economic institutions which 
} » , 
a stuacy of camsumers cooperation. 


Sidney, springing from the ranks of the 


sf the nnoitri > . . . . . 
of the putrid face classes, had to fight his way up the educat 


» = — . ’ 
This criminal in wan did so with such success that at the age o 1e | 1onsense 
translucent fat the First Division of Civil Service “hbelly the lack c ; ey wer 
versity education—a really extraordinary feat in thos« “ommur 
Is my sweet saint. O heretic, O mute, Se ay he - Se a ee t 2 
é ' Not long after he joined the recently foudded Fabian S$ ’ Mi which tl 
When broils efface the Metropolitan - a 
? epee . and with Bernard Shaw and Graham Wallas began | nonths, 
And swinish man from some cloaca creeps ‘ie ; ; , 
, 1] seeds from which the British Labor government api hey hac 
Or that deep midden, his security, ; 
: ; . a harvest today. ted tl 
Coming to you in brutish admiration . ‘ ‘ % . 
: In the nineties, however, at the time that they married, seventies 
; . Webbs were not thinking in terms of a separate wi hey hac 
And you, good wax, may you not then despise a ~ ere ; ‘ . _ Se 
; ‘ he Indepe ‘Mall their 


party. They took no part in the activities of th 
Labor Party which, despite the contempt the Webbs fe! nost red 


May he look soft into your eyes; 


Our sons and daughters, fallen apes. 
5 I } 


KARL SHAPIRO it, made a great contribution to the building of the Lacot Bi wo suc 








per by heavy spadework on street-corners and door- 
e Fabians, in the same period, were less concerned 





Saad 


irrying their message direct to the people than with 

> the élite. They did succeed to a certain extent in 

ating the Liberal Party but the limitations of this 

were brought home to the Webbs and their friends 

2 experiences of Beatrice as a member of the Royal 
t Br y>nmission on the Poor Law { 1905-1909). 

Minority Report which she and three other members 
was a devastating attack on the whcle Poor Law 
a penetrating analysis of the causes of poverty, and a 
of revolutionary proposals for state action to remove 
auses. To popularize these ideas the Webbs promoted 
i stional crganization and took to public agitation in a big 

' But although they created quite a stir, they made little 

ssion on the Liberal government of the day. The cru- 
~ Pcop< Gihode failed and its failure turned the thoughts of the Webbs 
b the need for a third party with a socialist program. 

During the first world war, the Webbs moved closer to 
or | he Labor Party, then more of a trade union group than a 
an ational political organization. Sidney assisted in its recon- 

station on a broader base and drafted the new program on 

wach it - fought the election of 1918 when, though still small, 

" emerged as the official oppesition. For the next twelve 
: urs, the Webbs were immersed in labor politics, although 

: literary output continued to be formidable. Sidney went 

Parliament and twice held office in minority Labor 
rnments. But they were both disappointed at the results 
cai ind were glad to retire from active politics after MacDonald's 
il of the labor movement in 1931. 
le Thus the last, and most sensational, phase of their career 
easy —heir enthusiastic discovery of Soviet Russia—took place 


1 
a | 


wainst a background of disillusion. This enthusiasm was all 
¢ more astonishing because their attitude toward the 
sian revolution had been cold and critical, Beatrice, Mrs. 
Esved »le writes, regarded the Bolsheviks in 1918 as “a new and 
ae) mpleasing variety of anarchists or syndicalists, who had 
fortunately obtained a chance of putting their ridiculous 
ries of workers’ control into practice.” Invited in 1919 to 
ne and see for herself, “she retorted grimly that she knew 
t happened to hostages.” 
when the Webbs finally went to Russia 


an intencry —T ’ oAnIfceA - _ acm i +L, } 
°r an intensive preparatory course of reading, Doth sides 


However, in 1932, 
rave and forgot. The Soviet government entertained its 


d guests in a way that made Sidney comment 





We seem to be a new type of royalty."” To the Webbs 
sia appeared like a Fabian blueprint brought to life; the 

> — a se +} ¢ se ? obs 

ectivis st state in full Operation, with, of Course, aii tha 


4 i] ° - ter ~ > . * I] 
ynsense of workers’ control long abandoned. Above all, 
i ] t = ral fer. * wf +h can 
fa ey were impressed with the “moral fervor” of the Russian 
i 


communists, in whom they found the dedicated élite of 


nonths, laden with denenente, eundliaie sdunitting that 
feapios Bi they had ‘‘fallen in love with Soviet communism,” and de- 
sted their last working years (they were now in their 
eventies) to explaining and defending the new civilizatio 


hey had discovered. Mrs Cole, while obvi ously not sharin 





their enthusiasm, finds it 





“a . : ais. ? = 
ost readers will do likewise. Yet we must also regret that 





vo such experienced researchers failed to get below the 

















What about cartels? 


CHARLES R.WHITTLESEY’S 


National 
Interests and 
International 
Cartels 


Because healthy world trade is a prime 
requisite for a peaceful world, the prob- 
em of cartels is of vital interest today. 
Yet it is usually discussed with more heat 
than knowledge. The very word “cartel” 
has acquired emotional implication 
which make dnecantaiiite Sieseninet 
difficult. Professor Charles R. Whitrlese} 
of the Wharton School of Finance, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, being ZS sanity 
into the situation by critically examining 


the flood of contentions, pro and con. 
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I w would not be complete without a word yut 
the ¢ | ( ( t hor. Mrs. Cole kn the 
We 5a pe al ad ary, and finally as a 
frie: She and her husband, G. D. H. Ccle, were among 
the g Fabians who came along to challenge “the old 
pa in t years just before World War 1. They were 
leaders in the Guild Socialist movement, which the Webbs 


heartily disapproved, both because of the heretical nature of 
its ideas and the light-hearted ‘bad manners’ of its members. 
But, as Mrs. Cole says, the Webbs never wasted energy in 
bearing grudges and although the fight was sharp while it 
Jasted it did not prevent the renewal of warm relations. So 
Mrs. Cole has been able to enrich this book with a wealth of 
personal knowledge. Written with affection, respect, but not, 
thank heaven, undue reverence, it is a modest but worthy 
tribute to a notable woman and a still more notable marriage. 
KEITH HUTCHISON 


Aragon in English 


ARAGON, POET OF THE RESISTANCE. Edited by Han- 
nah Josephson and Malcolm Cowley. Duell, Sloan, and 


Pearce. $2 


GREATLY admired Aragon’s poems on finding them, 
| some years ago, a few at a time and selected with excel- 
lent taste, in Roger Callois’s Lettres Francaises. It was not un- 
til the publication of the two volumes “Le Créve-Coeur’’ and 
“Les Yeux d’Elsa’’ that the distinction had to be made be- 
tween the Aragon who without self-conceit shared the experi- 
ence and emotion of his companions at the front, turning it 
into excellent poetry, and the man who so frequently turns 
sympathy into a sort of professional pity, embarrassing to the 
reader and, I should think, to the men Aragon claims to rep- 
resent. (In the same way I admire Louis Aragon’s war record, 
but in reading about it I don’t want repeatedly to be slapped 
in the face with a wet dishrag because I didn’t happen to be 

‘ 


around to wash up after dinner.) There are also pieces of 





The concentration camps of Franco, Vichy, Germany 
have left over 100,000 sick and wounded Spanish 
anti-fascists. Mosi of these Spaniards in exile in 
France have Tuberculosis. 


SPANISH TRADE UNIONS 
ASK FOR MEDICINES 


The Spanish Trade Unions (UGT) write: “We have 
so many sick, we have doctors to treat them. But we 
have no medicines. Send us these vital medicines. 
Save our people.” 

Doctors can write for the name and address of a 
Spanish doctor and send medical supplies directly. 

The rest of us can and must contribute for medical 
supplies. Rush funds now and save these first fighters 
and victims of Fascism. (No administrative salaries) 
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verse like Lancelot in “Les Yeux d’Elsa’”’ where Aragon con- 
fuses metempsychosis with skin-grafting. Not even Hugo's 
“Chatiments” are as fulsome. 
The poems I like best in “Le Créve-Coeur’”’ are Le temps 
des mots croisés, Ombres, and Complainte pour l’orgue de la 
ry 


nouvelle Barbarie 
Libre reminds me enough of Apollinaire to make me wish he 


for its mechanical accomplishment. Zor 


hadn't died so soon. Elsa je t'aime again is such a mixture 
of Apollinaire’s rhythm, prosodic procedure, and sensibilit 
that it is impossible to forget how imitative it is. 

A great deal of what Malcolm Cowley’s book translates 
from ‘Les Yeux d’Elsa” isn’t worth the trouble, whereas the 
long sequence called Cantique 4 Elsa, which certainly in- 
cludes the best poetry in the book, is completely omitted. The 
poetry about which I think there isn’t any doubt can be found 
in Ouverture and in Aragon’s completely beautiful piece of 
writing Le Regard de Rancé; here his preoccupation with the 
trobar clus of the early Provencal poets really does perfectly 
accomplish its intention. The description of Rancé’s finding 
his mistress murdered and mutilated in her bed, the embalm- 
ers standing by, whispering and discussing anatomy, sur- 
passes the merely macabre; and the equation woman-mother- 
country for once becomes wholly acceptable. There are im- 
plications in Aragon’s patriotism which have nothing to do 
with the Stalinist line—as Partisan Review's editors like to 
think—but which lead to the equivalent of a magna mater 
religion, an Albigensian heresy, such as De Rougemont de- 
scribes in his ‘Love and the Western World.” It is precisely 
about trobar clus that Aragon fails to be explicit in his prose 
prefaces, merely mentioning that he would like to “renew the 
mysteries of the clas trover, of that hermetic art about which 
I have not finished dreaming.” 

Whether you can swallow Aragon whole depends on how 
you accept the prose introduction to ‘Les Yeux d’Elsa’’: “My 
own Place de I’Etoile és in my heart, and if you wish to kn 
the name of the star, my poems sufficiently betray it (Elsa). 
People will say that a man owes it to himself not to expose 
his love in the market-place. [Aragon is a master of paraleip- 
sis.}...To all those who in uttering the one blasphemy d 
own both Love and that which I love, even though the 
should be powerful enough to stamp out the last spark of 
that fire of France, I hold up before them this little paper 


i 


] 


book, this wretchedness of words, this doomed book of black 
magic; and how should it matter what becomes of it if, at 
the moment of ultimate hate, I shall for an instant have 
shown this lacerated country the resplendent visage of love.” 
Even if this is all right in the poems, where certain old con- 
ventions make it pardonable, it won't do in prose. In another 
part he writes, “I sing of arms and the man,” and sets him- 
self up as the recognized embodiment of the unknow: 
soldier. Corbiére’s taunt applies here: Garde national 
épique. 

In the same preface Aragon advertises his innovations i 
rhyme, crows with delight at having composed a few g 
trains of French alexandrines which, because of internal 
rhyme occurring at a set place, can optionally be printed as 
sestettes of octosyllabics. A great amount of space is taken up 
with Aragon’s illustrations that prove how clever a rhymer 
he is. “...Opéra paré d'opales,” which he compares with 
Mallarmé’s ‘‘.. .tristement dort une mandore,” is to him act 
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mere baby-talk but a revolution in French versification. He 
daims to be going on from where Apollinaire left off. He 
imitates “Alcools” and “Caligrammes” in rhyming Toulon 
with ombres, embarquérent with Dunkerque, and so on, 
where the tonic syllables in order to rhyme according to this 
scheme must have the same exact vowel with immediately fol- 
wing consonant. Apollinaire’s poem Zone, for instance, 
chymes Pape Pie Dix with Christianisme; and so far as I 
know it is the first time this sort of thing has been used in 
French rhyme. (In America MacLeish made a complete sys- 
rem out of it.) But this is of no importance compared to Ara- 
gon’s conscious absorption of Apollinaire’s style and sensi- 
bility. He invents nothing, and there are more unflaunted, 
eally subtle internal rhyme-schemes in Verlaine’s sonnet 
Parsifal alone than in all of Aragon’s verse put together. He 
is fighting a sham battle—the symbolists settled all this long 
ago. 

The translations of Mr. Cowley’s book have little to do 
with the original poems. “They all (the translators) knew in 
the beginning, and they learned again before completing 
their task, that poetry is in the strict sense untranslatable.” 
Cervantes, and many others, said this a long time ago; but 
Mr. Cowley, more stubborn, publishes an entire volume to 
prove his point. I do not quite agree with his assertion that 
Aragon’s “own personality, his own style, his own story are 
strong enough to persist essentially unchanged in all the 
translations.”” The translations are like Dr. Johnson’s dog 
walking on its hindlegs; the wonder is that it can be done at 
all. Kenneth Muir translates: “...and yet I know. ..your 
month of Sundays. O!” There is no interjection in the origi- 
nal, but we have to have something to rhyme with I know. 
This is naive but unimportant. Why does Mr, Cowley, in his 
own translation, put the rhymed Tapestry of the Great Fear 
into blank verse, unless to prove what is apparent, that the 
few translations which do not try to rhyme are the only ac- 


curate ones ? 
Louis MacNeice, having to rhyme with beart—which any- 
way does not occur in the original—writes: 


I shall not ever forget the lilacs or the roses 
Nor those the spring has kept folded away apart. 


Impossible to derive meaning from this without consulting 
the French: 


Je n’oublierai jamais les lilas ni les roses 
Ni ceux que le printemps dans ses plis a gardés 


where in the original you have at least a Botticellian personi- 
fication of Spring enshrouding the fallen soldiers in the folds 
of her gown. 

Again, in his introduction, Mr. Cowley writes “I might 
call special attention to John Hayward’s More Beautiful Than 
Tears, a poem which I had at first judged to be too purely 
French for even a rough English approximation, let alone an 
accurate version like Hayward’s.” I could wish my special 
attention hadn’t been called to: 


What matter if I die, it is enough 
If others see that blessed face reborn: 


Dance, children, dance your capucine, forlorn, 
My country is Dearth, Penury, and Love. 
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THEIR HISTORY AND CIVILIZATION 
FROM THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE 
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by Vert Valentin 


To fill the need for a comprehensive, modera, 
one-volume coverage of its subject, this book 
has been prepared by an internationally 
known German scholar expressly for Amer- 
ican readers. 
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Qu importe que je meure avant que se dessine 

Le visage sacré s'il doit renaitre un jour 


Dansons ¢ 


Ma patrie est la faim la misére et l'amour. 


on enfant dansons la capucine 


These are not isolated examples, alas. 


rised at first to find that Mr. Cowley's book 
When I be- 


y of the paper shortage, of dis- 
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had no juxtalinear translations on fac ing page 
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The Editor-in-Chief of the Navy 
THE CAREER OF JOSEPHUS DANIELS is a problem in 


democracy. Here is a ‘‘tar-heel editor,’ fully as naive and as 








you would expect. (In Paris he was guided by 


who had never heard the name of 


provincial a 
a French naval officer 
Pasteur.’’ As pronounced by the Secretary, no doubt.) He is 
intrusted with the American navy if 
nd de 


1 a world crisis. He tries 
to make the navy bone-dry a mocratic, and fails. But 
with Daniels as editor-in-chief, the navy functions efficiently. 
(Sims was to attack one major decision, but found little sup- 
port either in the navy or in Congress.) Daniels was not a 
disaster. Indeed, he was a very good Secretary. He was loyal 
to his great leader; he had an enthusiastic and capable assist- 
ant; he knew how to leave technical details to experts. He 
proved that “the common man,” with shrewdness, kindli- 
ness, honesty, and a high purpose, can go a very long way. 
Oddly encugh, the pacifist editor became the advocate of a 
big navy, more radical than some of the admirals. As such, 
he clashed with the British, who never accepted “‘the free- 
dom of the seas.’ There are traces of good old-fashioned 
Anglophobia in his book (“The Wilson Era: Years of War 
and After, 1917-1923," North Carolina, $4) as folksy, as 
racy of the soil as his style or his religion. But the right to 
challenge England's supremacy is restricted to the United 
States. Britannia and Columbia, twin gems of the ocean, 
rule the waves. All others are interlopers. Good horse sense 
(1 hope the horses won't be offended). 

The center of interest, of course, is not Daniels but Wil- 
son. Daniels’s devotion to his chief is a credit to both. The 
portrait is not idealized: Daniels does recognize the stiffness 
of Wilson, and his temper; Wilson was no F. D. R. But he 
claims—trightly, I believe—that there was no Wilson mystery. 
What puzzled the professional politicians was that Wilson 
meant what he said. Still—and that was the world’s tragedy 

-even when he brought down the Tables of the Law, he did 
not quite know his own mind. There are two quotations in 
the book which, when brought sharply together, are particu- 
larly illuminating. The first is from Wilson himself. “The 
devils had taken me up to high mountains to be tempted of 
them, but I had forced British and French statesmen to sign 
an Americanized treaty. I am compelled to be sincere if they 
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I can stand defeat. I cannot stand retreat from con- 


scientious duty.”” The other is borrowed from Lincoln Steffens 


are not 


(I streamline). Clemenceau—“You gentlemen profess to 
want a permanent peace. Do you mean it?” Wilson and 
Lloyd George nod. “Have you counted the cost?” ‘What 


cost?” “Why, giving up empire, privileges; not possessir 
the keys of trade routes and spheres of influence any mor 
Wilson and Lloyd George protested that they d:d not mean 
exactly that; no, not all that; not at once, anyhow. ‘“Then,” 
said Clemenceau, “you do not mean permanent peace. You 
mean war.” The old democratic Radical, brought up in the 
humanitarian tradition of 1848, could have been won over 
to permanent peace, if Wilson had clearly meant peace, 
that is, the complete renunciation of privilege. But Clemen- 
ceau knew that equivocation is the root of war. 


ALBERT GUERARD 


Old Truths in Germany 
IT SEEMS TO ME SYMPTOMATIC of our emotionally 


upset thinking that the rediscovery and restatement of old 
truths—that not all people are alike, that there are good a 
bad, brave and cowardly—should make the particular value 
of a book on present-day Germany. Percy Knauth, the author 
of “Germany in Defeat” (Alfred A. Knopf, $2.75), is en- 
dowed with a keen sense of the essentials of character, at 
gives his sympathy freely where he feels sympathy is d 
served. His understanding of men, especially of those w! 
suffer, is his strength as a writer; it enables him to pa 
J labor 


arresting portraits of old underground leaders 
Frankfort planning for the future, of a young woman 





Leipzig who faces suicide calmly and serenely, of a cou: 





geous minister of the Confessional church who gt 
valiantly with the political facts of a confusing reality. Pe 
Knauth is, to my knowledge, the first to tell the real st 
of the underground movement and revolt in Buchenwald, 
the surrender of Niirnberg catacombs, and the actual plot ot 
July 20 in the Fithrer’s headquarters. 

He is no sentimentalist, however, and reports just 
strikingly on the maze of human weakness and wickedn¢ 
that was Hitler's Reich. Many people swear in all honest 
that they never belonged to the Nazi Party; yet with ca 
word they say or write they demonstrate how deeply 
poison of National Socialism perverted their thoughts ar 
feelings. A short sketch on Pastor Niemdller, who paid for 
his religious beliefs with eight years in a concentration camp 
but still volunteered for Hitler’s submarine war, is illuminat- 
ing. A whole chapter on Adolf Hitler, based on interviews 
with his closest collaborators, is one of the finest short char- 
acter analyses of Hitler ever written. 

The weak points of the book lie in the drawing of genera! 
conclusions from concrete personal observations. In Knauth’: 
evaluation of Soviet policy in Germany, wishful thinkin; 
replaces an objective study of reality. And by limiting t! 
significance of the affair of July 20 to a mere military cab 
of disgruntled generals, he is led to the very debata 
statement that the Allies have all the reason in the world t 
congratulate themselves on the failure of that attempt 


shorten the war by ten months. HERMAN EBELING 
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EUGENE O'NEILL says: 
"The finest picture | have ever seen. | enjoyed it so much 
| went a second time...and | am going to see it again.” 
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Films 
HE press on Laurence Olivier's 
p ped on of Shakespeare's 


Henry \ eptionally 





Nally 


warm and friendly, as se no more 


Litnougn thc | S 3s not 


than prope 


to blame {x there is also a rumor, 


credited apparently by a good many, that 
3 1 1 

ne movie €\ mad Through 
some people | Iked h I gather 


} mr hy - lhiae 
that it is also possible for intelligent 


people to be disappointed, displeased, 
r even bored by the film. Indeed I will 
not be greatly surprised if a sort of 


| ighbrow underground devek ps, de- 
voted to spoiling the fun of relatively 
easy-minded enthusiasts. Let me there- 
fore first appease the more demanding 
| as may be, 


all I can possibly 


among my readers, insofar 
by getting off my chest 
find to object to 

“Henry V” is by no means the best 
movie ever made; it is a recreation of 
an old dramatic poem, not the creation 
of a new one. Nor is it the best of 
Shakespeare's plays; it is merely a very 
good and vigorous and at times very 
moving and beautiful one which, among 
all his plays, is one of the most ob- 
viously amenable to movie treatment 
and which was for obvious reasons par- 
ticularly germane at the time it was 
planned and made. The movie treat- 
ment, in turn, is by no means as ad- 
venturous as it might have been. No 
attempt is made to develop a movie 
style which might in poetic energy and 
originality work as a cinematic counter- 
patt to the verse. The idea is, rather, 
to make everything on the screen and 
soundtrack serve the verse, as clearly 
and well and unobtrusively as possible. 
Within this relatively modest and, I 
think, very wise and admirable inten- 
tion, moreover, the success is not com- 
plete. 

Much as I like most things about the 
opening sequence, in the Globe Theater, 
and skilfully as I think it is used on 
the whole, to accustom many levels of 
the contemporary audience to Shakes- 
peare’s style and skill, I am sorry about 
the subtly patronizing way in which a 
good deal of it was done. We have a 
right to assume that the Elizabethan 
stage at its best was in its own terms as 
good as the theater or the screen can 
ever hope to be, and I wish this might 
have been suggested—as it is in flashes 
by Olivier—without even the faintest 


suggestion of “Murder in the Old Red 





life ran very high in 
The gradual transference 


Barn,’ or of 
those da 

from theater to screen seems to me good 
or better than good in each single idea, 
but a little heavy and balky taken alto 
gether, and in spite of shrewd editing 
and, within each single scene, exquisite 
pacing, the movie is during its first hour 
or so almost as fitful and choppy as the 
play. I very greatly like the anti-natural- 
istic, two-and-a-half-dimensional effect 
that is got by obtunding shallow per- 
in painted drops, and these 


1 


dro ps are very pretty and clever; but too 


spectives 
many of them are pretty and clever in a 
soft, almost travel-poster way which to 
some extent conflicts with and lets down 
the foregrounds. The night sequence in 
the English camp might, I think, have 
been still better if it had taken more of 
its country-night poetic atmosphere 
straight from nature, and had wholly 
avoided the smell and look of a good, 
semi-naturalistic studio set. The shoot- 
ing of the battle is fine in its main de- 
sign; 1 have an idea that here again, 
sharp naturalism and sharp detail would 
have improved it and would only have 
intensified its poetic quality. Shakes- 
peare, after all, was exceedingly rangy 
in his diction; the movie diction of these 
good but lesser poets is a little too reso- 
luiely “poetic.” 

I personally enjoyed—and 
heard and understood—nearly every- 
thing that was done by the comics and 
semi-comics—especially Robert Newton 
as Pistol—but well played as they 
mostly were, I'm not convinced that 
they survive three hundred years with 
enough vitality to make them honestly 
and generally amusing, without a sort 
of “cultured’’ over-generosity towards 
them which I rather dislike in any con- 
text and find particularly distasteful in 
humor. They were not up to giving the 
narration of Falstaff's death any of the 
dizzying blend of comedy and noble 
piteousness it has in the text, nor can 
I imagine any human beings who would 
be; and although the actress who 
played Mistress Quickly gave her lines 
much tenderness and thought, she was, 
barring the Irish comic—with his un- 
playable role—the only embarrassing 
bit of amateurishness in the show. 

I have, I must confess, a glimmer of 
the kind of unhappy premonition which 
sometimes signals a change of heart—a 
feeling that with many more seeings, 
and a good deal more remembrance, 
much that now seems highly satisfying, 
visually, will come to seem too much 
like conventional illustration to be quite 
so happy; and that a good deal of the 


even 


The NATION 


casting, which mow seems as nearly I 
perfect as any I have ever seen in : 
film, and incomparably the best I have 
seen in a Shakespearian production, will}... 
seem perhaps no less good, so far as ith overt 
goes, but a little predictable, evenf , 
stodgy. I fear particularly that elements y 19, 
in Renee Asherson’s performance a 
French princess, which now seems toll pit 
me pure enchantment, will in time loo} 
a little coarsely coy, But if this time arm. 
ever comes I fear also that I will hay 
lost a certain warmth of spirit, and ca 
pacity for delight, which this film re ),.. 
quires of those who will enjoy it, and 
which it asks for, and inspires, with a gyle 








kind of uninsistent geniality and ar reset 
which is practically unknown in twendf swe 
tieth century art, though it was part off pets 
the essence of Shakespeare's. | Elling 
have the feeling that any extraordinary nerfs 
fresh creative force is at large in the corres 
film except that of Shakespeare, ! the ea 
the film itself swarms with the e: slaved 
of creative intelligence of a gentler andl Armee, 
still highly honorable kind, and witht jo}, p 
evidence also of a quality of taste w! But 
is far too good and too sure of itself ta oucty s 
need to scorn the great middle audience »,. tor 
It is not, I repeat, the most exciting hale ts 
inspiring or original film I have secnff ht. 
But I cannot think of any that seem@y... 4 
to be more beautiful, more skilfullf§;. 1. 
and charmingly achieved within it@,... 
wisely ordered limits, or mor fe 
thoroughly satisfying. Hot F; 
Such are my objections; I could wit = 
pleasure fill twenty times this space witl,. “p 


a mere listing of specific excellenc banied! 
without more than beginning to expreq§ 

















my esteem for the film and its makers... oy 
But what little of that there wil! b aes 
room for will have to wait a couple 6 neal 
weeks. Bix 
or Bix: 
another 
Tin Pan 
B. H. To all 
Records HAGGIN fo ston 
and a de 
\X J RITING about jazz records fact 
year ago I remarked on the wa # ed . 
attitudes like those of the musicologist sc had 
were turning up unexpectedly in discu a . 
sion of jazz. For one thing like tg. . 
hatever 









musicologists’ preocarpation with st) 
istic developments and tenden: es 
stead of with the particular work o! 
as a unique artistic communication. 
for another thing like their hai 
setting up an early form of an art 

art, which meant that subsequent cev 
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that were not the art. & y ide 
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In jazz the early form was the New 
Orleans group improvisation, which one 
reader described as “‘cornet lead, clari- 

and trombone countermovements 

rc a two-beat rhythm section”; and he 

nt on to say that ‘‘all other methods 
nder out into the damnedest complica- 
ons and methods havit 

‘torical connection (if that) with the 
riginal jazz style.” Thu 

rmstrong Hot Five performances with 
Armatsona's soloing,” which were a 
break away from the sometimes 
individually brilliant but always 
more collectively alive New Orleans 
were also a first step toward 
ent-day “individual exhibitionism, 
sowerhouse arrangements for 27 
ets and 89 saxophones, and Duke 
Ellington,” and toward the intervening 
performances of the Chicagoans that my 
core spondent disliked. So that while 
the early Hot Five with Dodds and Ory 
played jazz, even the slightly later 
Armstrong-Hines-Robinson combination 
ly played “ike jazz.” 
r with a more rigor- 
sly systematizing m ind contended that 
e term “‘jazz’’ was correctly applicable 
ly to the New Orleans type of en- 
mble performance to which it had 
ly; and that per- 
emphasized 


ig nothing but 


; the early Louis 


trum- 


But another reac * 


been applied original 
rmances which 





solos 
her than ensemble—even perform- 
5 as good as those of the Armstrong 
fot Five, the Dodds Black Bottom 
Stompers, the Chicago “jazz imitators 
Beiderbecke, Teschmacher, and 
Spanier’’—were not ‘‘jazz in the strict 
’ And he too pointed out that they 
were the first step tov oy the later 
Armstrongs and the performances fe- 
med only by a solo by Buck Clayton 
‘ Bix; and that “from there it is only 
her shert st tep to Glenn Miller and 
Tin Pan Alley.” 
o all this I answered that jazz could 
ston with the New Orleans style, 
id a deviation from that style was not 
uso facto a deviation from jazz: one 
had to distinguish, in the deviations, 
what was jazz from what was not. One 
iso had to recognize the particular 
alue of the particular performance in 
hatever style of jazz, and accept the 
act that a particular Chicago perform- 
nce happened to be better than a par- 
ular New Orleans. And it did not 
become bad because something bad fol- 
bwed from it: only the bad thing that 
lowed was bad (to say nothing of the 
food things that also may have fol- 
owed). 
My idea of what was jazz and what 
és not I described in an answer to a 





further letter from my systematizing 
correspondent, in which he argued that 
to insist that the music produced by the 
Armstrong Hot Five is the same as the 
coviously different m: produced by 
the later Armstrong Savoy Ballroom 
Five “leads to hopeless confusion,” and 
therefore he did not sce “what is gained 
by insisting that both must be called 
jazz.’ I wrote: “I have considered jazz 
to be the performances of small groups 
of musicians—perfOrmances spontane- 
ously, freely creative in the traditional 
language and style described by Wilder 
‘American Jazz Music,’ and 
exhibiting the integration, the imme- 
diacy of relation of ensemble perform- 


emble and the solo 


Hobson in 


ance in both the ens 
passages. Against these I have set the 
well-oiled performances of written-out 
arrangements by large bands. And I 
have taken into account in-between types 
like the various Eliingtons, ranging 
from the early ones nearest jazz, in 
which the soloists operate with consid- 
erable freedom, to the later ones that 
are nearly all arranged gilt-and-plush. 
But the New Orleans performances, the 
Armstrong Hot Fives and Hot Sevens 
and Savoy Ballroom Fives, the Chicago 
performances—these I have regarded 
as different ways of doing what I have 
described as jazz... . The same thing is 
gained by calling a Hot Five and a 
Savoy Ballroom Five both jazz as is 
gained by calling a work of Mozart and 
a work of Beethoven both symphony; 
and confusion is created by giving them 
two names.” 

And now my first correspondent has 
written again, whether I have 
listened to the recent!y reissued Tesch- 
macher and Johnny Dodds and Jelly- 
Roll Morten performances, a and whether 
I now hear the faults of the Chicagoans 
rhythm sections, eae 
"inability to im- 
Teschmacher’s 


to ask 


“erratic 
jerky and wooden 
provise collectively 
bad tone and intonation’ —as against 
the ‘relaxation, melodic and tonal rich- 
ness, and rhythmic flow” of the Dodds 
and Morton groups. Yes, I have lis- 
tened: and the two outstanding per- 
formances in Decca’s Teschmacher 
volume (Set B-1017; $3.50)—the 
Chicago Rhythm Kings’ “There'll Be 
Some Changes Made” and “I've Found 
a New Baby” (80063)—are for me, in 
their own style, superb jazz, made ex- 
citing by their rhythmic drive, their 
flow of ensemble and solo invention, 
and especially the rhythmically intricate 
even with their 

ion. The other 
ylume are poor, 


solos of Teschmacher, 
imperfections of ‘execut 
performances ia the 








8t 


But in Decca’s Dodds volume also (Set 
B-1020; $3.50) only the two perform. 
which Armstrong plays— 
Blues” and ‘New Orleans 
(80073)—have the melodic 
richness my correspondent speaks of. 
The others are lively ensemble perform- 
et monotonous for lack of 
interesting Dodds’s in- 
vention being undistinguished and Jim- 
ited. After them it is amazing to hear 
in “Weary Blues” and “New Orleans 
Ston Pp not only the richness of Arm- 
strong’s own melodic invention but the 
way it everybody else—and 
Dodds, in particular—to be suddenly 
full of ideas and the performances to be 
not only more individually brilliant but 
more collectively alive. (More extra- 
ordinary is the “Wild Man Blues 
recorded at the same session, and 
cluded in Decca’s Armstrong volume. It 
consists of two solos: one of Arm- 
strong’s greatest, which elicits from 
Dodds a superb answer in the same 


ances in 
“Weary 
Stomp” 


ances which g 
musical ideas 


Causes 


style. ) 

I should add that from some of the 
naterial sent by my systematizing cor- 
respondent I discovered that it wasn’t 
only the attitudes of the musicologists 
that were turning up in jazz, but the 


tat 
Musicologists 





rselves who had 
moved in on jazz, finding in it, as usual, 
not something to enjoy but an additional 
material for their categorizing an 
system-grinding. This was something 
had not realized when I had ¢ 
in the Herald Tribune an article on 
“Jazz Purism” by one Rudi Blesh, whi 
used the same method of 

d the monstrosity 


hamber music in the nineteenth 


1countered 


falsifying 
rematization as 
on ¢ 
century that Professor Paul Henry Lang 
contributed to a New Friends of Music 


aE ms 
booklet. Bu 
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The wages are smell. The opposition is 
rich, politically influential, and frequentiy 
violent 
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Interested persons shonld write full par 
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Organisgatior ltirector, National Farm 

bor Union, Box 4438, Memphis 1, Tenn 
(NFLUis also known as the Southern Ten 
ant Farmers U n.) 
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—  * ; military. In cooperation with the N Vet G 
requisitioned by the government anc 7 zi y 
ee i a <s Allied Commission, UNRRA has ew veterans \sroup 


distributed in the same manner and 


brought the utmost pressure to bear 


Dear Sirs: Over 100 paraplegia patient 








under —s sme poe control as on the Italian Government to get at Halloran General Hospital have 

NARA goes — looked upon by them distributed, and has even modi- formed the Paralyzed Veterans’ As 1 Pho: 

Mr Cleveland as foolish, and I = hed its own program because of the ciation. A paraplegic is an individual 6 He | 

pose as dangerously anti-capitalist. existence of these stocks. It is ex- paralyzed in varying degrees from ‘ Hee 
ituation will improve waist down as a result of injury to 1 Not. 


The observations in this paragraph 
as generally superficial and unin- 


pected that this 


shortly, and we are not relaxing in 


spinal cord. 


ll State 
12 Crow 


are 
formed as the rest of the article. The our efforts. There are about 2,000 memb« ‘4s Thre 
facts: HARLAN CLEVELAND ex-members of the armed force 19 First 
; aN Re ORES a ae A ae prem 
ae Foainotr: May 23 are paraplegia cases. Legislation | yp pret 
1. When he came to visit the UNRRA Washington, D. C., fay 23 ed bee 1 insufficient 2 A sp 
needs has been slow and insufliceat#ie. pj, 


mission in Italy, Mr. Downes was Our aims are: 4 Gene: 
patently looking for something scan- Liberal Blind Spot 1. Legislation to provide a car to pr “ _— 
colons re a UNERA. rie dian’ Dear Sirs: Reinhold Niebuhr has il- vent us from being house-ridden { [<a 
find anything, 20 he apparently de- lumined a curious blind spot in Amer- the rest of our lives. 3 Name 


cided to saddle UNRRA with prob- 


“liberalism” in his recent article 


facilities for oug 


ho 


. Reasonable housing 


Britis 


ad ican M Pulls 

cm eee as ap Cee se on British labor. British labor is carry- peculiar needs, é Femi 

i ene; ing to completion much of the program 3. Issuance of two sets of the best b. Meas 

2. There are 100,000 tons (more or for which it has campaigned and for of braces, crutches, or wheel me Surely 
which our so-called “liberals” are cur- 4. Maintenance of Halloran hospit:! (OM Demat 


less) of textiles, mostly synthetic 
goods produced during the war and 
still held in 


wholesalers’ warehouses, in Northern 


manufacturers’ and 


rently agitating. Oddly enough, our lib- 
eral press has paid little attention to this 
important development in Britain and 


the treatment of paraplegic 

by the Army or the Veterans’ Ac: 
istration. 

. Increased disability pension 


2 Brand 
» ea . 
2 Wait 1 


Italy. These are not goods made with even to the epoch-making steps toward 5. It fan 1 Rings 
UNRRA cotton and wool, which are Indian independence. single veteran should retain ali pens t He dex 
moving. The synthetics have not Too few Americans realize the dif- fits when hospitalized and not we: 3 Poor ¢ 
moved into consumption channels be- ficulties of liquidating an empire or 0 $20 per month as the pr 44 Rom 
cause (a) they are mostly inferior transforming it into a commonwealth in requires. Where 
synthetic goods (fiocco), which no- these days of heightened nationalism. P. F. C. BOB MOSS, Publicity Direc’? 6 Une 
Our own experience in the Philippines, Staten Island, N. Y., June 27 overboa 


body wants now that good cotton and 
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Crossword Puzzle No. 170 


By JACK BARRETT 





1 3 4 
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12 [3 
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ACROSS 


1 Phosphorescent? 
6 He married the girl himself, in 
Trial by Jury 
) Laughable 
1) Not the pace that kills 
State of things at any period 
Crowds 
Threaten 
First name of a pre-war British 
premier 
A sporting view of life (4, 1, 4) 
2 Fish with a swivel or spoon-bait 
-t General A. Jacks 
2) Glutinous stuff 
25 Nee 
7 In an elevated position 
3 Name of the first regin 
British foot-guards 

1 Pulls the leg of 
Feminine, or masculine, 
Slander 
Meditate on children? 
) Surely not! 

l Demanding immediate attention 
2 Brandished by the Bard 

} Wait upon 


ent of 


name 


<= 


DOWN 
Rings you up 
e decreed seven years’ hard labor 
_ ior a wife 
> Poor fellow 
4A Romanoff, perhaps 
» Where they allow only twenty-five 
letters to the alphabet? 
€ Unlike flotsam, this is thrown 
overboard 


' 
i 
9 
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oP prt 








5 6 7 5 








11 


15 





























35 























7 Heaps of unhappiness 

8 Easy’s not quite the word for it 
3 Weightiness 

4 Fresh fruit drink 

5 There’s plenty when they are full 
7 Burst into laughter 
They keep the sun off 
Slow and stately dance 
Humorously, one’s body 
A book, or its user 
Goming ones cast their 
before (sometimes) 

1 Radio set valves 

32 Sailor’s at the front 

4 The happiest one is he who does not 
know that he has one 

Language of ancient Scandinavia 
Very proper 

Smoke 


shadows 


—<»_ os 


SOLUTION TO 
ACROSS :—1 HOT PLATE; 5 SORTIE; 10 
TRUFFLE; 11 ICELAND; 12 EPIC; 13 
MAJOR; 16 YAWL; 17 MINUTES; 19 STEIN; 
20 GOBLIN; 22 NUPTIAL; 23 OPIATE; 25 
LIMBO; 27 STACKED; 31 COVE; 32 SPEED; 
33 OGRE; 36 INDOORS; 37 PERSIAN; 38 
GARDEN; 39 PREMIERE. 


PUZZLE No, 169 


DOWN :—1 HATTER; 2 TOURIST; 3 LIFE; 
4 TREPAN; 6 OVEN; 7 TRAVAIL; 8 EIDO 
LONS; 9 PILOT; 13 MINUTDS; 14 JUSTICE; 
15 REGALED; 17 MINTS; 18 SOLID; 21 
TOUCHING; 2% INVADER; 26 BEGUILE; 
28 APISH; 29 KEEPER; 30 SEANCE; 34 
LOVE; 3 DRUM, 





BOOKS 


C.P.A. Questions and 


Concise Answers 
AUDITING—THEORY—LAW 








By L. MARDER, LL.B., C.P.A. 
fs designed for the final review, that perted before the 
eramination when voluminous texts contribute little but 
worry and confu 


fon. It will teach the C_P.A. candidate 
s in a style preferred by Examiners 
© the point 

s with Answers Auditing 

and Theory. Cloth bound—448 pp. $5.00 





600 Questions and Answers in Law 1,00 
Free Descriptive Cirewler 
- P.O. Box #24 
Concise Text Press “y: 5* 


DEPT. N New York &, 
a VY. 








“HAWAIL TO HEAVEN” 


by GUALTERIO QUINONAS, Hawaiian Writer 
Lovely Hawaiian-American novel—-Delighiful 
story of a Llawaiian boy who found a beautl 
ful romance awaiting him in this land of 
demoeracy the Heaven among nations 
A charming, inspiring book, filled with Hawaiian 
and Amorican incidents, history end romance. 
Cloth, dlustrated, £2.00 
HOBSON BOOK PRESS 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York City 17 











OUT-OF-PRINT and hard-to-find books 
located free of charge. Send list of wants 


to J. Thompson, 1 Hillside Ave., Pelham, 
N.Y. 








FARMS AND ACREAGE 
10 ROOM HOUSE; 12 ROOM HOUSE: 


3 barns; garage; 380 acres; brook; woods; 
bridle paths; excellent for private homes or 
collective use. Bargain at quick sale, 
$12,500. Berkshire Farm Agency, Chatham, 
Mm. ¥. 


FURNISHED ROOM WANTED 











YOUNG MAN, music student, desires 
room, Manhattan, congenial atmosphere 


use of piano or place for own piano 
possible. Write Leon Dohn, 144 East 24th 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Street, New York 10. 


LANGUAGES 


ALL LANGUAGES 

Linguaphone, other + 
rented. A. Alin, 47 
York 17. MU. 3-109 


MERCHANDISE FOR SALE 








Phonograph Courses, 
makes. Sold, bought, 
5 Sth Avenue, New 
A 
3 





CIGARETTES—Popular brands; minimum 
3 cartons. Price $1.40 per carton, postpaid 
Send check or money order. Ace Mail 
Order Co., East Orange 1, N. J. 


There are more than 42,589 readers uf The 
Nation doing what you are doing reading 
this advertisement. If vou have something of 
interest to offer them—call The Nation Adver- 
tisiaug Department for particulars as to space 


and closing date of next issue. 
THE NATION 
20 Vesey St., N. Y. C. 7 BArclay 7-1066 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YALE GRADUATE needs position as 


, 7 
or editorial assistant. Courteous, 











cost 








news writer 


intelligent, broad minded, ambitious. Age 
38, single. Sample of newspaper lettere 
published furnished on request. Pay see 
ondary. Willing to go anywhere. Joha 


D. Williams, 


Glastonbury, Conn. 











EXECUTIVE, capable handling executive 
position, personnel, public or industrial 


relations. Salary open. 901 Jefferson Hotel, 
Dallas, Texas. 











RESORTS 





BANDS 
JAAD ~ This adie cnbtets 
ne porcdise ossures 


Sherman ; unforgettable va- 

. ‘ cationing —the 

CONN. ; vitimate men 

R. F. D. 1 : tion, rest end hop- 

| piness. Excellent 

f food, superior ac- 

commodations and 

- congenial hespital- 

all conveniences. Swim- : all ty. Tue greed 
ele ethas Guam Gh Glue | lakes, all sports. 


year around accommodations, _) 
r vacation in the Berkshires, | Al 

Lone S MINUTES FROM ELQERGN, WN. J, a: iy - 1 
j os, . > 


for informatic 
‘ . RACE TRACK Teh: LONG BRANCH 2637 Q 
> LAKE MAHOPAC, N.Y. TEL. MAHOPAC 688 


STAR LAKE CAMPx | | Yours ra Mecalina Euicgeias 
In the Glorious Adirondacks | i i i T O i* 


Between Thousand Islands and Ausable } NEW ADULT RESORT IN THE ADIRONDACKS 
ha rvelo yleasure play in | 
. 22 c. omeall yh right ‘ > Is : L oO D G E Limited ee 8 ° — 365 to $85 
: - os yen in Septem 

ent geous woodlands. Bunga- ‘ ORGE KLEINSINGER, Musical Activities D 

th hot and cold .—~- On beautiful Sylvan Lake as © Motor esting ° Tennis ry Gor” 
n conveniences. Tenni HOPEWELL JUNCTION, N. Y. New York Office: 150 Nassau Street, WO. 2-2900 | 
Y.€. © KR. RB. Station Pawling, N. ¥. LOUIS A. ROTH Director 


2 Canoeing Swimming Handba ; | 65 mi. from N 
ba!l, Ping Pong, Fishing, Saddle Horses, Every conceivable Sport and Recreation 


urds, Dancing, ete. Interesting one - «+ « With intimate, congenial people | 
ALL ABOARD |} 


ps arranged. Delicious wholesome Many i d teat f 
: y improved features for the new season! 
“Dietary Laws. Rates: $45, $50. eer guivete lake when i 


5 per person. Op en {rom May thra October you swim tn cool, clear waters, fis: 
Send for Booklet — New York Office for pickerel or just relax in one of [ 
Under direction of: New York Office: lessly with the breese 


2 te our grand canoe boats and drift ain- § 
320 BROADWAY Room 906 CO 7-2667 PAUL WOLFSON & 277 BROADWAY Ss oO U T H Ww i N D 


' 
Sundays, Evenings, Holidays — PR 4-1390 | SOL ROTHAUSER COrtlandt 7-3998 
P. 0. Box 38 Woodbourne, N. Y. iI 
All Sports—four fast clay tennis courts 
Make reservations now for Labor Day week-end 


This Adult Camp... pe Lilac ; nto 
Sheltered cove near pic- ’ : THE HOMESTEAD, CRAFTS, Carmel, N. Y, 
turesque Gloucester. Salt Swimming, boating, tennis, bandbal!l, ¢ 
water swimming, sailing, AN ADULT CAMP IN THE ADIRONDACKS food. Small dormitories, modern washroows. 
1 fishing on prem- LIMITED TO 100 August 19th through Labor Day. S31.m 
weekly. Phone GR. 5-6582, Socialist Party, 
Y. 10. 


Tel.: New Milford 756-33 


anagement—newly 





















































— and 

——-- es D . . 
Gloucester, Mass. al nd all seat alli ALL SPORTS © PRIVATE LAKE 303 4th Ave., N. 
ABRAM RESNICK . DANCING © LECTURES © CONCERTS 
Director Write for booklet and rates. N. Y. OFFICE: 33 W. 42nd St. LOngacre 5-3674 
The Rare Chorm of an Intimate Congenial Group 


- MERRIEWOODE || ByRAM LODGE 


A CAMP FOR ADULTS STODDARD, N. H. ‘ 

FOR YOUR ENJOYMENT: Reantiful Highland Lake, ARMONK, N.Y. Tel. Armonk Vill. 906 
10 miles long, with good fishing and free use of boats Only 85 miles from N. Y. C. in Westchester. Com- 

and canoes; interesting hiking objectives thru wood- pletely remodeled, all conveniences. new furnishings. But ia r 
land trails; fine tennis and handball courts, badmin- Beautyrest mattresses, all sports, bowling. C e 
ton, ehuffiehoard. archery. ridery croquet. ping pong. Rates $60 weekly; $10 dally. American Plan. 


square dancing. American-Jewish Culsine 
OLIVE H. G6. BARON, Director N. ¥. Office tf West 42nd Street PE 6-3243 Baker 


“INVITATION, 10, RELAX | | 
3 EDU MI. Candlestick Make 


side, outdoor activities 
delicious ae = ee fun. 
WAKE "ResERVATIONS WEW 
Lum oin DL Airecon eae Where will they spend thei 
rom 8 countr esta ater . . 
“Year-Rovad get sports, hiking tratls, tennis. Li- vacations this year? 


Vocation Resort” ; 14 , 
Fn cay brary, open fireplaces. Congenital 
Mew Windsor. N.Y. ok Newburgh 4270 flied & stmosphere Famous cuisine 


-CASA MANOR— HUNNS LAKE HOUSE | “Vy not tell them about yout 


On Beautiful LAKE COSSAYUNA STANFORDVILLE mew YoRK resort in the pages of 
COSSAYUNA, NEW YORK 99 miles from New York via N. ¥. Central. Charm ¥ 
Only 20 miles from famed Saratoga 50-guest limit to ing lake and countryside, rustic, restful Directly 
preserve comfortable, restful. informal atmosphere. at lake, bething, boating, fishing, other sporta. 
Excellent cuisine. Swimming, beating fishing, table Beautiful walks on own grounds. Excellent American 
tennis. ete. From July First. Write or call ot ge a m4 week-ends and vacations, Adults 
only e . 


JACOB M. OLSHANSKY 
83 State Street, Albany, New York. Phone: 5.0963 Management Telephone 


GRETE POPPER Stanfordville 2931 Resort Classified Display 
$6.16 per inch 


aes wan tndian Lake Lodger O A KWO OD 
ma eerie angry Write or phone today for 


Ten Mile Long Lake, a backdrop NEW WINDSOR, N. Y. Mewburgh 4477 . : 
of 3500 foot mountain ranges, a Delightful... Boating me swimming in our further information 
hundred acres of lawn and wood- — e. 

Different... The colonial atmosphere. - ; 
land. Scenic beauty plus all water thee ‘unexeslled cuisine.. Advertising Department 


sports, tennis, hiking, informal at- Diverting... Recordings for listening & dancing. 
mosphere, good food and comfort All this only 53 miles from New York City THE NATION 
20 Vesey Street, New York City 


able quarters are yours to Sept. ——_ * woe Docs 
* BUY U. S. SAVINGS BONDS * BArclay 7-1066 
















































































RUE ERB ere eee 


15th. TELEPHONE: INDIAN LAKE 2412 
OEE EER CEE RR ee 
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HOPAC 688 * 


On 
LONG 
LAKE, 
we. Ve 


RONDACKS 
$65 1 $55. 





